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Editorial, 

EGINALD J. CAMPBELL, not long since the elo- 
quent preacher of a free gospel with thousands 
listening to his brave words of defiance for all 
antiquated and’ exclusive systems of theology 
and religion, has become tired of the unchartered 

freedom of the people’s tabernacle and the great congre- 
gation, and has sought the comfort and seclusion of the 
Anglican Church. He will be fortunate if the impulse 
that has sent him into the established church of England 
does not send him, as it has sent many others, clear 
through into the bosom of the church of Rome. Liberty 
sometimes thrives in a heady and an overstimulating at- 
mosphere. Any one who walks the heights with. the 
genius of liberty for a guide needs to have a steady head 
and a firm resolution. Sometimes in sheer weariness the 
eager explorer lies back and asks for the support of that 
good old mother church which stands ready to take the 
weary traveller into her comfortable keeping. Trust her 
to answer all questions and she will give you peace, the 


~ peace of the eager heart and the sleeping intellect. 
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THE wisest men of all nations, or at least the most 
intellectual and best-informed representatives of civili- 
zation everywhere, are now striving to solve the momen- 
tous problems confronting the world. How then shall we 
who are not among the wisest and the most intellectual 
people in the wide world, venture to have an opinion or 
to give advice in these distressful days? Yet how can 
we forbear to think and to speak according to the spirit 
that moves us, for is not the material on which the wisdom 
of the world is founded the thought of the people, that 
which they hold in common because of their common 
humanity? In times of stress like these in which our 
lot is cast, the thoughts of all hearts are revealed, and out 
of them the great thinker draws the material for his deci- 
sions. Let us then think and speak according to the 
amount of common sense allotted to us, in the hope that 
all good-willing men may at last come to definite and 
lasting conclusions concerning the welfare of the people 
and the fate of empires. 


In Marseilles and other French cities surprising and 
significant preparations for peace are being made in the 
direction of city planning. Acres of ground are being 
cleared, old buildings torn down, and far-reaching 
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a <* measures heen for improvement. That this 


result of the war. 
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of peace or war. 


‘be done now, when the nation’s resources are strained 
in national defence, is an extraordinary thing. It is 
evidently done not only in spite of war, but as an indirect 
Destruction leads to reconstruction, 
and when reconstruction is considered, enterprises of 


_ improvement and harmony can be planned which would 


not have been undertaken but for such occasion. A 
nation delivered from fear, set free to develop according to 
ideals of beauty and the common good, can accomplish 
wonders. here is inspiration in recovery. When it 
shall have won its peace, the Old World will become a 
new world. The courage which already clears out a 
city’s slums, opens crowded areas to the light, and offers 
all its people the enjoyment of wholesomeness and beauty, 
‘is an ennobling prophecy of daybreak after the long night. 
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LEARNING to do without hands or feet or eyes or any 
organ of sense or motion will be the task set in the years 
to come for thousands of our fellow-beings. Some will 
continue to live with every organ of sense dismantled. 
Some of them will become almost disembodied spirits. 
The plight of Milton with ‘wisdom from one entrance 
quite shut out” was a royal outfit compared with that 
which has been left by, the fortunes of the war to these 
crippled soldiers. Some of them will learn to perform 
miracles—that is, wonders—with what is left to them of 
the natural outfit of a man; and we venture to say that 
these men, decorated with the visible symbols of valor, 
will be not the most unhappy members of the community. 
In a hospital, among convalescents, it is possible to find an 
atmosphere of good cheer that is wanting in a camp where 
active service is for the present impossible, or indeed in 
any industrial institution where men and women are 
toiling to get the means ‘‘to make the ends meet.” The 
cripples have done something and they know it, and that 


is a great and comforting thing to come into any man’s 


consciousness. 
; & 


If things were plainly and audibly called by their right 
names, betterment would be less slow. ‘The euphemism 
of charity and a sort of chivalrous pity conspire to harm 
_a large number for the protection of one person. If a 
man is high enough in society, his obliquity is condoned, 
and dishonorableness which would cause him to be 
blackballed at any club, and disqualify him on the floor 
of a stock exchange, is hushed up. If a theft is big, it is 
the more likely to escape penalty. Men in high national 
place, on whose shoulders rests grave responsibility, appear 
in public places on important occasions in a state of 
maudlin intoxication. Such men may hold the scales 
If they were in lower station, they 
would fall. Yet for being in high station their pitiable 
frailty is condoned. Plain speaking is needed in high 
places. 
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THE best guide to understanding sides of ie we cannot 
enter into is to get into our minds the fact that people 
feel where they are about as we feel where we are, not 
as we think we should feel if we were where they are. 
The men who are in another social level, the families who 
are not in society and do not live in an ‘orchard of family 
trees, the laborers who do with their hands what better- 
endowed people do with their minds, the women, even, 


who ply the unmentionable trade, have the same feeling 


of naturalness and independence which more fortunate 
people have in more desirable circumstances. A man 


who did not wish to take payment for a service from a 
pont family, and who asked their ne ‘how he could © 


, they meant you to 
feel awful to have you send it 
down here,—we’re awful proud; we wa 
like other people.’ If those who are v ary 

family trees did but know it, there is just as 

fine a pride of name and as lofty self-respect in fami 
not in the social registers as ever upheld a nobl 


~ sometimes these humble scutcheons are e without 
ot. ; es 
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IF a noise is repeated often enough, we do not h 
People used to the country cannot at first sleep i 
city for the din of traffic, but when they stay long eno 
the noise ceases to affect them. Parents wonder wl 
their children disregard what is oftenest impressed upon — 
them. That is why. They illustrate what a philosopher 
has called the acquired incapacity of attention. TTeach- — 
ers think they will be heard for their much speaking, and | = 
din the lessons into their pupils’ ears. For this reason” Aa) - 
the pupils are glad to forget them. One ray of interest sige S 
is worth a ton of percussion. This is what makes — as 
truths commonplace,—their presentation so that an’ = 
acquired incapacity of attention follows. The perennial € ae 
challenge to the preacher is to make his message imterest- ag 
ing. More than all, he should learn and teach pees art ae Sine 
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Optimists and Others. o Peat 

Per? = 
Any one, man or woman, must be an optimist, a melior- a pes “ 
ist, or a pessimist. An optimist is one who believes that ee Sr 


good is permanent and evil is transient; that truth is 


et 


ee 


eternal and error temporal; and that in the course of — et Lae 
events, here and now, the forces that make for good- — ! Sen 
ness predominate; and that on the whole every good cause re iy 
gains and will in the end win. 3 Lo 

The meliorist is one who professes under the fouls of rt sh: 
a daring and heroic resolution a somewhat ambiguous he 
creed, of which strictly interpreted the principal articles 


are: ‘There is a God, but he is not worth minding; ‘there 5 
is a moral order, but it is not supreme; but we are here 
and will do whatever we can to make this a decent world ss ye 
to live in. Some of the best humanitarian workers are e 
of this sort. Rast 
The pessimist is one who believes, or thinks he hele : : 
or acts as if he believed or at least talks as if he believed, 
that the modern substitute for the devil, whatever that 
may be, was and is a principal factor in modern civiliza 
tion. ‘There are few consistent pessimists, for the mo- 
ment any one begins in good faith to clean up the part 
of the world in which he lives he becomes a meliorist 
Robert Ingersoll thought he was a pessimist, b 
wasn’t. He said that things on this earth were oing 
so badly that if he had the power he would put a 
it, and then he spent his life trying is make it be 


Christian. He said that he could see no proof t 
was.a moral order i in the universe, ee then bes 


must confess allegiance in deeds if not in wor 
There are many agnostics, so called, since 
named them. ‘They are of two classes: tho 
believe and don’t care, and those who don’ 
do care. This latter class cannot properly 
as pessimistic. They are seekers pl 
highways of life, over which ligh 1 
as hope strengthens. 
The Teal, persistent, and 
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_ who believe and teach that there is an eternal hell, in- 

_-_-vented, established, and maintained by the Father 

a. ighty for the everlasting habitation and prison of 

Satan and his angels and millions on millions of unhappy 

human beings. As from the beginning, according to 

these pessimists, the Almighty One foresaw and decreed 

_ all this misery and might have prevented it, no one but 

< a cheerful and heartless pessimist could believe in and 
worship such a deity. Fortunately a lack of imagina- 
tion saves millions of devout believers from a full realiza- 
tion of the meaning of the awful creed they profess. 

In a Southern city it was the writer’s good fortune to 
preach in a Methodist church to a sympathetic audience. 
The next morning, in the train, a State Senator intro- 
duced himself, and said, by way of apology, that a 
Methodist brother had that morning said to him, ‘‘ You 
ought to have been at our church yesterday; we had the 
best sermon I ever heard, and there was not a word of 
hell and damnation init.” ~- 

Thoroughgoing optimists are of two kinds, the rational 
and the irrational. The latter say it is going all right 
anyway and therefore sit down in contented idleness, 
taking their ease in Zion, lukewarm and inefficient. The 
former kind, the rational sort, believe that in the scheme 
of things a place is left for the exercise of choice and 
free-will, and that no final good will come to any man 
until he works out his destiny by patient continuance 
in well doing. He believes that the tides of being are 
swift and strong, and that men may shape their course so 
that with favoring wind and tide they sweep on to their 
destined end; or that, exercising their prerogatives of 
choice and free will, they may contend against the sweep- 
ing tide of destiny, but that soon or late they will be 
compelled, mind and heart consenting, to fall in and 
gladly confess allegiance to the “Conscious Law’”’ that is 
“King of kings.” 

The rational optimist, therefore, goes into the field of 
action strong in the faith that he has an appointed task 
that makes living worth while, and that when his part of 
the Divine plan is carried out something will be contrib- 
uted to the universal order that will be wanting until he 
has done his part. The Divine plan will be carried out 
to the uttermost, but it will not be complete until his 
part is contributed. __ 

' He works therefore not merely with the conviction that 
he will be richly rewarded for his fidelity, but, better than 
that, with the honorable consciousness that he is a part 
and a necessary part of a process that when completed 
will show a world of human life enlarged and glorified 
until, in-the words of an ancient and incorrigible opti- 
mist, it attains to the measure of the fulness of Christ. 


erat tease . The Old Testament. 


_ If the books of the Old Testament were discovered in 
some Egyptian tomb and now made known to us for the 
_ first time, there would be joy in the hearts of all anti- 
_-—s« quarians, anthropologists, historians, and 


discovery and application of the Rosetta stone to the 
annals of Babylon would be matched, if not surpassed, 
___ by the interpretation of this twin record of history and 
__.- myth coming down to us out of that far-off time. 
a nspicuous advantage of reading the Old Testa- 
_ ment books for the first time would be that it would all 
__ be fresh and unmixed with the sophistries and glosses of 
theological interpretation. 
_ Read without the distorting medium of a theory of 
r escribed as infallible, inerrant, and divine, 
of cruelty now believed by the ma- 


ae 


The Christian Register 


religious 
_ chroniclers. The wonderful results that followed the 
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jority of Christians to have been perpetrated by divine 
command would take their proper place with similar tales 
of savagery in the history of all ancient, and some modern 
nations. 

The instances are too numerous to mention, but it 
seems desirable when a new echo of the old cry is heard, 
and it is asserted that the Bible is infallible from cover to 
cover, to remind the general public that such a statement 
degrades the Bible and drags religion down from its high 
level of humanity and brotherhood. 

Take, for instance, that early record of the war be- 
tween Israel and Benjamin when the tribe of Benjamin 
was nearly exterminated. It is a dreary narrative of 
crime and warfare between kinsmen in which men were 
slaughtered by tens of thousands, together with women 
and little children. The terrible feature of the story is 
that Jehovah was more implacable than Israel and was 
not sated with blood even after the men were tired of 
fighting. : 

Samuel, prophet and judge taken for what he was, is 
one of the majestic figures of the Old Testament, a 
legendary personage no doubt, but a typical representa- 
tive of the Hebrew character and ideals. When the 
Lord commanded Saul to exterminate the Amalekites, the 
message delivered to him by Samuel was, ‘‘Now go and 
smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, 
and spare them not; but slay both man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” 

Saul obeyed the command in part; he killed every- 
body but Agag the king, and he spared to sacrifice to 
the Lord the best of the sheep and oxen. Then Samuel 
cursed Saul in the name of the Lord and at the end of 
his speech called for Agag, who, thinking that his life was 
to be spared, said, ‘‘Surely the bitterness of death is past”’; 
then he came “‘delicately”’ or cheerfully to Samuel, who, 
not content with causing his death, with his own hand 
hewed him in pieces before the Lord. 

Some sophisticated reader will at this point ask, ‘“‘ Why 
dwell upon these details of ancient savagery; nobody 
now believes that God commanded these cruelties.’”” My 
dear reader, there is where you are utterly mistaken. Not 
only does the Christian Church at large say that all this 
is inspired writing, truthful in every particular, but, 
worse than that, such examples are the direct source and 
justification of some of the most shameful and brutish 
atrocities that have defiled the annals of modern war- 
fare. The writer heard, not long since, a preacher 
declare with zest that the heathen who were in Syria 
when Israel came back from foreign lands were where 
they had no business to be, that they were idolaters and 
rebels against God, and that what they got served them 
right. 

Therefore let us look at one more attractive chronicle. 
Elijah is one of the most dignified and heroic figures in 
ancient legends. He stands as the type of all that was 
stern, upright, and indomitable in the character of the 
Hebrew people. To lose him from the traditions of the 
past would be to lose the example of one of the most 
inspiring characters on record anywhere. In a book of | 
Bible stories for children we recently examined the story of 
Elijah and the priests of Baal, and we found that the tender- 
hearted editor had omitted the conclusion of the miracu- 
lous triumph in the contest with the idolatrous priests. 
At the end Elijah said, ‘‘’ Take these priests [four hundred 
and fifty of them] down to the brook Kishon. Let not 
one of them escape,’’—and there he killed, or caused to 
be killed, every man of them. ‘That was literally mis- 
sionary work with a vengeance; but it is just such mis- 
sionary work as that which is now being done in Europe 
and Asia, sometimes in the name of Allah and some- 
times in the name of the Lord of Hosts. 6.2. 
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- these men. t 1 x 
the privations and isolations of the mission field. Some 


American Cnitarian Association. — 
‘ Forward or Backward—Which? 


In the last number of the Register I tried to describe 
by illustration that part of the work of the Association 
ewhich can be accurately defined as “diffusing truth and 
righteousness in America through inspiring personalities.” 
I wanted to make that article the explanation and justi- 
fication of the appeal which appears, and which in varying 
forms will continue to appear, on the inside of the back 
cover of the Register. By far the largest part of the sum 
of money there asked for is to be devoted, in one form or 
another, to the support of those “inspiring personalities” 
through whom the co-operative work of our churches 
is done. 

Here is the call for $75,000 wherewith to help pay the 
salaries of some fourscore of just such devoted and self- 
forgetting representatives of our fellowship as were de- 


‘scribed in this column last week, and to provide them 


with the necessary tools for their tasks, the literature 
for free distribution, the manuals for their work of re- 
ligious education, the books they need, the stimulating 
visitors who bring them good counsel and who help them 


to feel that they are not fighting their battles alone and ~ 


unwatched, but as units in a marching order. Then 
there is the call for $45,000 for new equipment. ‘That 
is to give these men some of the facilities they so urgently 
require—a modest church or chapel, a parsonage, or the 
essential helps in the conduct of public worship. The 
$5,000 for the Tuckerman School means that we want to 
provide these representatives of ours, and our older 
churches as well, with trained assistants. The $10,000 
asked for pensions means that we want to give to these 
men who are giving their all to this cause, and to their 
no less worthy colleagues who serve well-established 


~ societies, some assurance that they will not be forgotten 


or neglected when their working days are past. These 
appeals are, that is, all parts of one plan and purpose. 
The vital part is obviously in the appeal for $75,000 for 
the maintenance of our missions. If that money is not 
forthcoming from the churches and individuals who make 
up the Unitarian fellowship, then even complete success 
in raising the other parts of the budget will bring but 
little satisfaction and assure only halting progress. 
Equipment and assistants and literature are of com- 
paratively little importance if the men themselves, through 
whom these instruments are made efficient, cannot be 
sustained. 

I might, of course, have greatly extended the illus- 
trations used in the last Register. ‘The five representa- 
tive ministers whose activities were there briefly described 
are simply types of the men and women, some eighty to 
ninety in number, who are carrying our message over 
the United States and Canada. They bear the com- 
mission of the Unitarian churches, through their National 
Association, to preach the good news of a rational religion, 
to upbuild productive and permanent institutions, to 
guide children and youth into ways of happiness and 
serviceableness, to help men and women to lead honor- 
able and useful lives and to take part in public-spirited 
activities. How I wish I could bear adequate tribute 
to the merits of these fellow-workers and the worth of 
the work they are doing. They are not given to self- 
advertising or to egotistical recital of their achievements. 


- They do not blow their own trumpets. But their reso- 


lute consecration refutes the common delusion that a 
minister is usually a man lacking in manliness and hardi- 
hood. ‘There is nothing slack or lethargic or soft about 
If there were they would not long endure 
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slow in span nae dane at of the Lo the fs 
them are men of healthy vigor of body and mind, 
but not impatient, zealous but steadfast. ae 


I not only want these men to be more adequately sup-_ y 3 35 
ported by the people of our churches, I want them tobe = 
better appreciated. Their commissions should not only dese 7 


mean that they are approved as men worthy to be our vet 
representatives, but should also assure them of decent — 
maintenance and of a fair cance to show what they can 
do. ‘They should be compassed about with the sympathy ~ 
and remembrance not only of the officers of the Associa- 
tion to whom they make their reports, but of all their 
comrades. Are we to be merely spectators watching 
these men do our work for us, perhaps hampering them 
with our cynical comments, giving some occasional and ~ 
almost reluctant little dole for their support, or shall we 
put behind them our sense of the dignity and importance 
of their endeavors, our genial interest, our generous 
good-will? ' 
The questions which every Unitarian should be asking — 
of himself are such as these: ‘‘How much am I doing to 
hold up the hands of the brave and loyal representatives 
of the faith I profess?’”” ‘Am I sacrificing the least of 
my luxuries in order that some of my fellow-citizens may ~ 
know of a pure, simple, and cheerful religion?” “Ought 
I to be satisfied with slipping a five-dollar bill or the loose ~ 
change in my pocket into the collection plate, or shall I 
not get out my check-book and send a substantial sub- 
scription to headquarters?’’ ‘Are there not some 
securities down in my safe-deposit box that might be 
doing some good work for this cause instead of rolling up 
interest?” ‘‘Why does this splendid work have to get 
along with such meagre resources?” “If I took hold in 
a really big way and got my neighbors in our church to — 
do the same, couldn’t we lift the whole business to larger 
efficiency?” > 
Upon the answer which Unitarians make to such 
questions in the next three months will depend the forward 
or the backward movement of our cause. If there is x 
inertness, pettiness, and provincialism, then the ministers 
who are carrying forward our banners, and winning new 
communities and states to truth and good-will, will be . 
disheartened and impoverished. Their present com- — 
missions expire on May 1. It is for the Unitarian 
churches and people to say by the liberality or the half- _ 
heartedness of their contributions whether those com- 
missions are to be renewed or not. ‘There can be no doubt 
of the fact that there is money enough in the possession 
of the people of our churches to supply every need. The 
question is, ‘Will its possessors dedicate a sufficient — 
portion of their resources to the high cause of making 
known to our land the happiest, most inspiring, niests 
prophetic religious faith in 1 the world? SP 4 
Samurr A. Buon. 
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of the world on January 12, when the ae of th nie 
Powers to the President’s note inviting the belligeren 
define their terms of peace was made public. 
words “Restitution” and “Reparation” 
the purposes of the Allies of the Entente 
tinuance of the military operations. As a pr 
the indemnification of the victims of the war, 
nations formulated a demand for the ‘re 
Serbia, Belgium, Montenegro, 

liberation of the Slavic and 
Hungary; the enfranchisemen 
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. These terms the Entente Allies 
‘for a “reorganization of Europe”’ 
mpossible or highly improbable a 
ce of the struggle in which the world is now in- 
Despite the categorical answer of one of the 
lligerent groups, some confidence was expressed in 
ficial quarters in Washington that the door has not 
et been closed to further action by President Wilson in 
ttempt to discover a common ground for peace 
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_-_—si'In Berlin the Entente note was received as an un- 
“reserved denial of the Central Powers’ request for the 
-_ jnitiation of discussions designed to put an end to the 
7 conflict. In the absence of an official rejoinder to the 
_ declaration by the Entente, the German press in general 
‘took a decidedly gloomy view of the prospects for peace 
at this time. The utterances of public men reflected a 
___-widespread conviction that the war must now be fought 
_--_——s with renewed energy on both sides, until a decision shall 
‘be reached by force of arms. In this connection the 
advocacy of an unrestricted use of the submarine as a 
weapon against Great Britain was renewed with an 
urgency which indicated the conviction among the Ger- 
man people that the starving of England was not only a 
possibility but a probability. In anticipation of a new 
submarine campaign by Germany, Admiral Jellicoe, 
‘First Sea Lord of the British Admiralty, announced in 
-. London last week that it would be necessary for Great 
-__ Britain to furnish every merchant vessel with sufficient 
armament to make it the fit adversary of a submarine. 
- Such a measure Admiral Jellicoe advocated as a necessity 
~ of the present phase of the conflict on the seas. 

f os . - Z a 
e ‘Tur effect of an unrestricted U-boat campaign upon the 
relations between the United States and Germany has 
-——s been the topic of interested, if not anxious, discussion in 
as ‘Washington in the course of the agitation in Berlin for 
a full use of Germany’s naval forces against her enemies. 
-_- It has been pointed out at Washington that Germany is 
pledged to observe certain rules designed to assure 
neutrals and non-combatants on belligerent merchant 
ships of safety in the event of an attack by a submarine. 
Tn all the discussion of the subject in the German press 
and by German public men, the assurance has been re- 
iterated that in no event would Germany violate that 
pledge which the United States is seeking to embody in the 
sea law of the nations. It appears to be recognized in 
- Berlin that the violation of the pledges made by Germany 
in the course of the diplomatic controversy with the 
__ United States would bring in its wake events which the 
- German Government, at this stage of the world-conflict, 
ous to avoid. The uncertain quantity is the tem- 
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of the German people. 


THE prospect of an indefinite continuation of the war 
ce more focussed public interest in the internal 
in belligerent countries, with special reference 
- of food. Out of the mass of conflicting 
Sermany, the fact appears to emerge that 
eople are suffering an uncomfortable 
id especially of fats. The admitted 
crop of 1916 has added to the gravity 
confronts the government at Berlin. 
control of the distribution of food 


of meals in hotels and res- 
| with increasing stringency. 
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the German card system, are contemplated by the govern- 
ment at London as a possible development of the near 
future. In France the public control of food is in force 
to a limited extent. In Russia it appears that the mass of 
the people are suffering from a decided shortage in all 
necessaries of life. In Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey conditions approaching distress are admitted to 
exist. ; 
ad 


In the mean while, the operations are being continued 
with energy on all fronts, with results of no striking value 
to either side. The great Russian offensive in the Riga 
district, evidently undertaken in an attempt to divert 
some of the offensive strength of the Central Powers 
from the Roumanian theatre of events, was being pressed 
with vigor at the beginning of the week. Here the Ger- 
mans, after suffering some slight losses of territory last 
week, were developing a degree of strength which ap- 
peared to offer an effective obstacle to any further ma- 
terial progress by the Russians. At the same time the 


campaign in Roumania was developing favorably for 


Germany and her allies. At the beginning of the week the 
Russians and the Roumanians after a series of retreats in 
the direction of the Sereth, had lost Vadéni, the last town 
held by them south of that river. Their withdrawal 
beyond the Sereth appeared to be inevitable. Whether 
the Germans intended to press their advance into Bessa- 
rabia or contemplated an attack on the Entente lines 
north of Salonica was the strategic question of the day. 


ws 


PoLiTIcAL events in Russia portend a fresh struggle 
between the Douma and the autocracy. The resignation 
last week of Gen. Trepoff as Premier and the appoint- 
ment of Price Golitzine as his successor was an event 
which all Russian liberals regarded as a serious challenge 
to the growing demand for a government by the people. 


_ Trepoff announced at the beginning of his short tenure of 


office that he would consult the Douma on all important 
developments of the war. That declaration was ap- 
plauded as a promise of the attainment of the immediate 
aim of the representatives of the people—the establish- 
ment of the principle of ministerial responsibility to the 
Douma. All the prospects of governmental reform were 
swept away in one breath, however, by the new Premier, 
who asserted that all internal reforms must wait upon the 
successful outcome of the war. ‘he accession of Golit- 
zine was regarded as the triumph of the reactionary 
group of bureaucrats, who have been seeking to evade 
any concession to the Douma that might curtail the 


‘powers of the autocracy to govern as it pleases. 


ea 


TE Cabinet crisis at Petrograd presented a discourag- 
ing situation to the Entente governments. Golitzine 
appears to be strongly under the influence of these ele- 


ments in Russia—including the adherents of the late 


monk Rasputine—who were working for a separate 
agreement and a separate peace with Germany. To 
this group are ascribed numerous activities designed to 
promote distrust of Russia’s allies, and especially of 
Great Britain. The propaganda conducted by these 
men has sought to create anti-British feeling among the 
Russian people. They have accused Great Britain of 
seeking to establish an economic domination over 


“Russia. Violent anti-British articles have appeared re- 


cently in many Russian newspapers, and in the majority 


of instances the publication has obviously enjoyed official 


protection. The Russian authorities, despite the 


“plenary powers of the censor, do not appear to have 
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utterances. . as 


 Brevities, 


ee ie: A nation can be no stronger than its individuals. Here 
is a call to rise on stepping-stones of our dead selves to 
higher things, for the sake of the nation. 


é Question: What constitutes the business of being a 
ax Unitarian? Answer: To be cordial, unselfish, modest, 
4 democratic, open-minded, generous to all good works as 
- + the purse can afford, sympathetic; but loyal first to our 
ap) own. 


oa... In Tagor’s ‘Chitra’ is this¥line:,‘Let me forever sit 
---—s with my hope on the brink of its realization, and thus 
: end my days.” Does not this constitute the real zest of 
ee life; to have the better or best always just ahead of us,— 
3 just out of reach? . ; 
Mr. Wm. McFee in ‘“‘Casuals of the Sea” gives a new 
bi: definition of hell. Mr. Grober, the second-hand book- 
re seller, he of the viperish wife, says, “My young friend, 
2 though many of our master-minds have described Hell, 
i and many of our great painters have endeavored to rep- 
resent it on canvas, not one of them has succeeded in 
portraying anything so ghastly as a square peg in a round 
hole.”’ 
Letters to the Editor. 
a A Call for Loyalty. 
“a 
ie To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
ee During a ministry of twenty-five years in the Unita- 
a rian faith I have heard asked almost innumerable times 
yi the question, “‘What is the matter with the Unitarian 
ee churches? Why are they so small, numerically?’’ And 
ee I make but one answer: ‘Nothing is the matter with 
--—s them =theoretically, and to a large extent practically. 
7 The Unitarian faith is a sweet, wholesome, uplifting, 


spiritual influence,—good for the young and for those 
who in the battle of life have “kept at eve the faith of 


_. dawn.” _-I know of nothing so good to live by, and feel 
_———svvery sure that such faith is always at hand when most 
needed.” 

et,” I have but one adverse criticism to make, not concerning 
-——-—s the content of the Unitarian faith, but its administration. 
a I put that criticism into two phrases: lack of attendance 
& upon the services of public worship as conducted by our 
churches; lack of adequate hospitality. I feel very 


Ws confident that could these two defects of administration 


f ey be rectified, we should have much stronger and more 
a influential Unitarian churches where they. now exist; and 
ie ' also, that very few communities, beholding what such 
on: good Unitarian churches mean in a community, would 


_ be willing to go without such an uplifting and ennobling 
influence among them. i “ 
Attendance upon public worship! What makes a 
church, primarily? Its services. Were they well at- 
tended, all other activities in the parish would .thrive, in 
accordance with the principle, Seek first essential and 
fundamental things, and all else will logically follow; but 
neglect church services, and the church necessarily de- 


_ people absent themselves from service, the non-Unitarian 


i : ; Sm - r : _s o- ~ err Sap pa co 
_ taken measures to put a stop to the continued attempts 
of the advocates of a separate peace to appeal to popular 
passion through the press and through other public 


___ clines, and except for the faithful few who do keep up 
_. the services, the church would soon disappear. If our 


- child 


uf BE 


Hospitality! Extended at the church entrance at each 
service; extended in the neighborhood, by dividing the 
community into districts, the Unitarian members of each _ 
district to make it their business to welcome new-comers 
and to offer, in a decorous way, the hospitality and ser-_ ae 
vices of the church. Further, by way of an enlargement 
of the hospitable spirit, make*the services and interior xe i: 
of the church itself attractive, just as one does in open- 
ing one’s home to the guest invited. Thisisabranchof 
hospitality too little realized. Slovenly services, miser- _ 
able music, appointments that better befit the club or __ 


the theatre than the place of worship, are really inhospi- — - rye 


table. When one realizes what a sense of peace and re- aaet 
pose and quiet of spirit enfold one in a place dedicated == 
to the Eternal and the Highest, one must feel that lack =» — 
of decorum, dignity, harmony in the church architecture 
and appointments, are most inhospitable to the guest = 
whom one has invited to church. People are not de- ~ 
ceived: there is no substitute for religion; none for 
beautiful, peaceful, uplifting worship; nothing can take® — gem 
the place of a real church. It would seem the height of =» 
inhospitality to offer substitutes. The good Master 
would say, Do not offer a stone for bread. ~ JD oar 

The maintenance and development of the churches of 
the liberal Unitarian faith are in our own hands, “Pep” = 
and excitement and sensationalism will fill, for a season, ie Yk 
any auditorium, even one of our own; but stimulus is ~ - 


not food, nor is there any substitute for the “Bread of ; 
Life.” Be in church every Sunday morning, if possible; = 
like a good warrior, who would do battle for his country’s 


honor and safety, if one cannot go one’s self, “senda 
substitute.” Be hospitable,—the welcoming hand; show = 
neighborliness in spiritual concerns; perfect the appoint- = 
ments of the place dedicated to the ideal to which you 
invite the guest in the things of the spirit. That’s all, =» S— 


primarily, that we need, good comrades of the faith that z 
makes faithful and the truth that makes free,—fullservices 
of worship, generous, gracious, spiritual hospitality. Is § ~ 
not such our call to go forth to this present day with 
abundant spiritual life and goodly fellowship? == 

| A. W. LiTTLeFIELD. 
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NEEDHAM, Mass. 


Current Coeedu - 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— _ se 
In a recent editorial note it is stated that the ole 


are not now regarded as conditions of salvation, but 
as exhibits of smooth-bore muskets and pow 
proudly displayed. I especially refer to the part 
‘‘TIn our times a great and blessed change has com 

Why must one read such statements as 1 
Register? Admittedly there are liberal lo 
creeds count little but—and the “but” is 
creeds still count. They count for memb 
Young Men’s Christian Association and Yo 
Christian Association—a erst 
clude Unitarian ministers 


~~ 


_ January 18 1917] (7) 
They do stand in countless cases for Christianity and 
. _ salvation, and even respectability. If it is desired to 
_-—s ignore this fact why over-reach and make a positive 
statement that is unsupported by facts, for the general 
application you give it? Is the Register supposed to 
: apply to New England only? Does it not want facts 
outside its experience? Does it wish to’ignore the ex- 
perience of not one but practically every one who has 
tried to found or has founded a church of the Unitarian 
faith in orthodox communities? 

Why with all the evidence at hand, must we have this 
sort of thing printed in the Register from time to time 
in various guises, to wit, that creed no longer counts? 

Personally, I am at loss for an answer. 
FRED ALBAN WEIL. 
_ BELLINGHAM, Wasa. : 


The Sargent Decorations. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


. When I was a young girl I used to pass a church over 
the centre door of which, deep cut in the stone arch, 
were these words: “To the Triune God.” I used to 
ponder upon what would happen if the congregation that 
worshipped there ever changed its mind and decided to 
worship one God. Would the building have to be razed 
to escape those deep-cut words? In passing through 
the doors of the great Public Library of your city I have 
thrilled time and again over the inscription, “Built by 
the People of Boston.’’ No need ever to change those 
words! I understand them to mean that there was a 
great popular subscription; that the pennies of the rich 
and the poor, the uncultured and cultured, poured into 
the fund that paid for the Public Library building. 
Whether or not this is literally true, it is one of the city’s 
great buildings, devoted in a peculiar and personal way 
to every man, woman, and child who calls Boston home. 
Therefore, may I ask where is the appropriateness in 
John Singer Sargent’s ecclesiastical decoration of its 
walls, which are now visited by thousands because of 
their recent completion? Beautiful in coloring, ex- 
quisite in detail, rich in symbolism, they should adorn 
the walls of some cathedral where those who worship be- 
lieve in the Triune God. For their full enjoyment they 
demand a knowledge of ecclesiastical history which 
neither young nor old America possesses, and to me they 
seem most unsuited for the decoration of a building under 
the roof of which gather Jew and Gentile of the most 
diverse shades of faith. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Literary Ethics. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
A paragraph on plagiarism in a recent Christian Regis- 
ter ought to be complemented by another on the theme of 
literary prostitution as encouraged by the advertising 
columns of several of our presumably virtuous, at least 
_ outwardly decorous, journals, including the Allantic 
Monthly! I append a selection of clippings from the 
latter for your edification :— 
._ “Complete Orations, Essays, and Debates—$3.00. 
_ Ten-minute original addresses, debates, and essays on 
_ any subject prepared on special order. Prices of longer 
_. addresses, lectures, etc., sent on request. Send full in- 
structions with order. Five-minute addresses, one dollar.” 


eet S.* > — 
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i work for debaters, speakers, club-women, writers. 
ates for first-class work.” 


prepared for individual requirements. 


The Christian Register 


“The Original Bureau of Research. Nine years’ suc- 


3, addresses, special papers, essays, debates,, 


55 


Original accurate writings for all events. Five-minute 
paper (500 words), one dollar. They ring true.” 

A mild protest of mine against such surprising endorse- 
ment of literary dishonesty brought from the editor a 
somewhat heated defence of the practice. What do you 
think about it? 

Morcan Barnes (H. ’91). 

Grove Crry Con.ecr, Grove City, Pa. 


Compulsory Military Training. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The common plea for compulsory military training in 
schools has had a knockdown blow in the recent state- 
ment of Gen. Leonard Wood that military training should 
begin at the age of nineteen. ‘Time was when Gen. Wood 
said that if he had his way he would like to ‘‘out-German 
the Germans and teach every boy of twelve to shoot.” 
He has since learned that the Germans knew that if they 
wanted good soldiers they must begin by building up the 
physique of boys by all the varied exercises that develop 
every muscle, which the one-sided military drill assuredly 
does not. Dr. Sargent of the Harvard Gymnasium de- 
scribes his seeing some years ago in Germany twenty-five 
thousand young people each doing some outdoor feat before 
an equal number of spectators, and shortly after in Eng- 
land seeing eleven men exercising while a hundred thou- 
sand sat by and yelled. This marked the difference 
between the English method and our method up to that 
time. To-day we may look for the adoption of the 
efficient method of Germany when the bill for Com- 
pulsory Physical Training which is now being drafted 
by Dr. Sargent and a committee of experts is presented 
to the legislatures throughout the country. This bill 
provides for exercises and games, indoors and out, with 
medical inspection, and health instruction for elemen- 


. tary and secondary schools, and can be adapted to the 


needs of the different States. The bill: goes into elab- 
orate details and is the beginning of a revolution in edu- 
cation in America such as we have perhaps not had since 
the days of Horace Mann. It needs to be supplemented 
by the abolition of child labor and a fifty-fold increase 
to the small appropriations of our National Children’s 
Bureau. 

The report of the Massachusetts Commission on Mili- 
tary Training and Reserve, which held many sittings last 
year, bears overwhelming testimony to the inadequacy 
of military training to supply the needs of the growing 
boy. The -Boy Scout training, which develops versa- 
tility, ingenuity, initiative, and personal responsibility, 
is shown to be far preferable for adolescent years than 
rigid drill, The committee of five officers who after in- 
vestigation reported to the Boston School Committee 
upon military training advised its being reduced to a 
minimum so far as close order drill was concerned. This 
tends to stiffness and angularity of movements and to 
drooping and round shoulders, the experts now declare. 

The movement to introduce compulsory military 
training for youths over nineteen is now being pushed 
with tremendous expenditure of money and energy. 
Hudson Maxim’s ‘‘ Defenceless America” is being placed 
throughout the country in hotel bedrooms. A great plea 
is surging through editorial columns that the voluntary 
system has failed, and that compulsory service is the 
only democratic measure, and, moreover, admirable even 
aside from any requirements for defence. Gen. Scott 
wants a standing army of four hundred thousand, though 
Congress has decreed an army of about two hundred and 
twenty-three thousand. He also wants enough reserves 
to enable three million trained men to mobilize in ninety 


ee He guesses that we might some day need to ae 
a coalition of Great Britain and Japan, and so we should 
be prepared. All the army men are guessing. Gen. 
Wood would have an army of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, but wants four million in reserve. Col. Hayes 
“i would train every youth between seventeen and twenty- 
ch one for four months every year. Gen. Wood would 
have six months’ training for every one of nineteen. Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot would adopt the Swiss system, This 
would give a summer’s training to each young man with 
Wee he annual drill after he went into the reserves, and would 
presently provide us with over nine million men who 
=. would be a citizen army, but with no such results to us 
: as Switzerland has from her Swiss army. Her army is 
n> her sole line of defence. In a country whose population 
<a is that of Massachusetts and which is surrounded by old 
: enemies, no Swiss ever thinks of himself as fighting in 
an aggressive war,—no nation could possibly fear its 
citizen army; but for us the system would provide a 
_ fifth line of defence for a country that has never yet 
f been attacked. Our first line is the oceans which, except 
mes for cable and wireless, are an enormous barrier; the 
ae landing of troops would mean first the destruction of 
our fleet, to say nothing of Great Britain’s fleet, and 
the facing of a line of mines, submarines, and coast for- 
Se, tifications. Said Assistant Sec.’ Roosevelt, ‘“We hardly 
= need a navy at all, if what we want is to defend our coasts.”’ 
; We have recently appropriated nearly two hundred and 
fifty per cent. more for warfare than we did last year, 
and this in the face of a bleeding and impoverished 
Europe, which could not attack us if it wanted to with- 
out first borrowing from us to do it. 
Now, because we find it difficult when times are pros- 
perous to get all the recruits that are required unless we 
- pay them a fair wage, as we do our police, the militarists 
eagerly leap to the conclusion that we must conscript all. 
“This is the only democratic way,” they shout in chorus. 
a Never was there a more dangerous confusion in men’s 
Y _ minds than there is regarding this vital matter. They 
a assume that our great body of millions of trained men 
would be looked upon by Asia and South America as 
we look on the Swiss army. However conceited we may 
be about our own defencelessness and virtue, no other 
hy, nation will look at us after we have universal training as 
ae _ it did before. Conscription here will mean increasing 
ia suspicion and conscription the world around. Every one 
ny _knows that we began our three foreign wars. Our 
_——s Mexican War Gen. Grant declared “‘one of the most 
fe Ga unjust wars ever fought by a strong people against a weak 
Ss people.” South America is watching our advance in the 
| Caribbean. Japan, with anxious eye, has watched our 
advance through Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 
If great bodies of our youth are now compelled to arm, 
how can they help asking ‘“Why?” Is it not to fight 
some neighbor that now may be an enemy? Surely our 
months of precious time from college and work, and 
burdensome taxation would not be required now for 
- the first time unless there were great new danger. Though 
as rich and poor might sleep in the same tent, the rich man’s 
family would not suffer and the poor man’s would. All 
would be under an officer caste, and in war as much under 
, its domination as a slave under a master or a criminal 
ha under a prison warden. ‘‘We must develop a spirit of 
icf unity,” cry the military men. Uniforms do not make 
$0 unity. A common body of knowledge, of interests, of 
enthusiasms and ideals, create unity; and these are best 
developed in school years. The majority of American 
oa citizens have not gone beyond the sixth grade in school 
Age and know little of American history and literature. A 
_-—s great body of foreigners here know still less. How can 
| they love a country of which they know so little? ‘Teach- 


= 


ers, not officers, schools, not taveee snaeeate are. ded . 
to create that unity of spirit which is desired. | ih 

It is speciously claimed that the obligation to sepase : 
to fight is on a par with that to pay taxes. But who- 
ever refuses to pay taxes, as some abolitionists did before 
the war, simply loses a bit of property which is sold to 
pay them. His body and soul are free. ‘The conscript 
who goes into a war which he believes unjust stultifies vw 
his conscience and kills other innocent-conscripts across = 
the border at the behest of a handful of politicians, not — 
one of whom he may ever have helped to elect. At this 
critical moment in world history, in’ which America’s 
influence counts supremely, when the progressive minds 
in every land are looking toward a league of nations to. 
ensure peace and after this war a general reduction of | 
armaments, the:demand that we shall imitate the futile 
Old World policies of universal service are alarming and Lats 
dangerous. ry 

The men who are chiefly urging them are technicians, — 
not statesmen, and are no more competent than other ~— 
people to estimate our danger. We do not ask our grocer txt, 
whether he thinks we should have a new barrel of sugar, 
nor our tailor whether he thinks we should have a new 
coat. Why should we ask a soldier whether we should 
have more soldiers? 

Lucia AMES MEkap. 
Boston, Mass. 


What I Have Got Out of the Ministry. 


BY A PAST MINISTER. 


I judge from a good deal that I hear and read that a 
goodly number of young men, eager for humanitarian 
service, are kept from the ministry by an idea that it is 
one of the narrowest and poorest paid of all the profes- 
sions. 

After nearly fifty years’ experience in it, in city and 
country pastorates, I am moved to put in form some of 
my reflections upon the question of compensation. As — 
so much emphasis is being put upon the economic side, — 
I shall leave out the most sacred and tender reflections 
and deal only with the more superficial aspects of what 
I, an individual, and my family have got out of it for 
ourselves. I persuade myself that by this ‘case method”’ 

I can speak as the self-appointed representative of a 
rather large class. 

I need tell only so much of my life-story as is necessary — 
for a background. Like many young men who answer to 
the popular demand for young blood of promise and 
enthusiasm, I began pretty near the top, as pastor of a 
large city church. Like many other men who at middle 
age run up against the dead-line, I ended my “career” 
with a small country parish. Ihave received rather large 
salaries and very small ones. In either case I have lived 
comfortably, according to the standard of living of the a 
communities in which I lived. I never received as much 
money as I could find legitimate use for, yet I believe — 
my stipend has been as large as that of the average of 
the men who have contributed to my support; and I ~ 
believe that the main reason why ministers are not better 
paid is that no congregation can understand that the — 
minister has calls upon his purse that they do not have — ee 
on theirs. “wee a ae 

The most heartbreaking experience I have had was when j 
I had to put my toes to the dead-line and had to st 
and wait,—an experience that previous candidatin 
led me to smile at; but here I found myself in 


thetic company with men of many occupati ns, 1 


- 


i hie ‘business agajn. They 
I know all about this business” 
“We do not care about that. What we 
men that we can train in our way of doing 
a business.’” Even on farms where a manager was wanted 
, tg the demand was for young men fresh from the agricult- 
Sat ugatal. college. As a former employer of labor, I confess 
| had a good deal of sympathy with this point of view. 
believe the genesis of the dead line lies in two direc- 
tions. First, enthusiastic promise is more attractive 
_ than steady performance. Youth contains great possi- 
_ bilities. Second, changes are costly. Employers look 
queread and wish to keep good help. The man of mature 
_age cannot last long, and neither churches nor industrial 
; concerns, as a rule, like to turn off old men who have 
served them faithfully and well. 

_ At last I landed in a small country village that looked 
pais starvation. There I did the real work of my life 
. until fagged out. 

__. What have I, or we, got out of it? 
<-> <i-Some-.days, when the bills come in, it seems that I have 
——s got:_ very little out of it. When habits of a lifetime have 
ae ae to be checked, the recompense appears to be small. Some 
= days I dream of taking up some line of work that has 

a _ ‘money in it. But what can I do? I have a good trade 
woe and in it skilled workmen are scarce, but I know very 
_ * - well that I could not carry my end with the young men 

that work at the benches. I was once a success as a 

_ salesman, but that was fifty years ago. Only yesterday 
I was offered a job that would bring in the dollars, prob- 
iY ably a good many of them; but can I pay the price? 
_ My old one-time physician, with a very small practice 
ia anda wide reputation, sitting in his cosey den with books 
Pe Se Oe literary value jostling scientific treatises, spending 
his evenings at the family fireside with music and intel- 
lectual companionship, used to say, “ It is easy enough 
to make money, but it costs too muc 

It costs too much. I cannot easily give up my fireside 
and the leisure to fly around the world on the wings of 
printed pages, that I used to long for when I was in the 
thick of the fight. I cannot give up the freedom I have 
- to meet men of my class where questions of serious import 
are under discussion, just for the sake of a few more 
creature comforts. It costs too much to break up the 
- studious habits of a lifetime, even though the studies can- 
not be put to immediate use. More significant still is a 


BS - certain dignity of position in which I have been placed 
_-——ciby reverent friends. It is my children’s heritage. They 
., __-will forget the poverty. 

etka But, from the larger point of view, what have I got 


rt ous of it? 
» As I look pakke I recall the fact that I did not take up 
ne work of the ministry with any idea whatever of what 
fem I might get out of it. I was not a genius: only a country 
boy with a country boy’s imagination and versatility, 
ould do one thing about as well as any other. I 
my hand at many jobs, and I liked them, but some 
ned within and consumed them all. I longed for 
_ I wished for expression. Above all, some- 
me to a larger service. I found the answer 


‘afield limited aii by my own equipment 
ar found freedom to pursue studies of any 
__ There is nothing in science, philosophy, 
diters , and art, nothing in human 
the preacher cannot make use of and 
peat. ok found work that exercised 


the 


a 


children, is reported to have said, “When their mouths 


are open, ours are shut.” I have never had a congre- 
gation that would so annoy my wife. Demanding a free 
pulpit, I have always had it. I have never been asked 
to compromise my own convictions, or tickle ears with 
platitudes in which I took no interest. I am convinced 
that almost every congregation in the land has high 
respect for personal convictions and intellectual honesty 
in the ministry. I know it is fatal to the preacher to 

“play to the galleries” or hide his doubts under meaning- 
less phrases. 

Every quarrel between pulpit and pew that I have 
known has had its roots, not in differences of opinion, 
but in tactlessness, suspicion, belligerency of manner, or 
in something futile; and I have always held that the 
congregation had its rights in its “power of contract.” 
If the congregation does not like the minister and what 
ape it is time for him to leave it in a spirit of good- 
will. 

The ministry has thus given me the inestimable privi- ; 
lege of living my own life, of working out my own ideals. 
Serving the public in no perfunctory way, I have really | 
been my own boss, subject only to one Supreme Master, 
whose service is a service of love; and I have had to boss 
nobody. I have lead only as fast as the congregation 
could follow. Can all this be said of any other profes- 
sion, industry, or occupation? What are emoluments by 
the side of such inestimable privileges? 

But my family; what have they got out of it? 

I have always held, and laid it down as a law, that a 
call to minister does not go as far as to his wife. She has 
a right to take her place in society just like any other 
lady of the congregation, with the same freedom and the 
same responsibilities; and she has always had the privi- 
lege of living her own life in her own way. Though she - 
has done her part and won an enviable place, she has 
done it without any sense of official responsibility or feel- 
ing that unique burdens were put upon her. If with the 
blood of a money-proud family in her veins she had cared 
a straw for social position, she had it by the simple fact 
of her relation to the minister. His position makes him, 
in a healthy sense, an “‘aristocrat.’”’ It gives her a ticket 
to the “best circles.” 

Then, the children. 

The poor pickings of a minister’s stipend is supposed to 
weigh heavily upon his children. I have raised four of 
them and they are making good. ‘The eldest already holds 
a position of trust and responsibility. The others com- 
mand esteem as they are working their way up. I fully 
believe that the combination of relative poverty and 
social position that hangs around the parsonage has been 
of incalculable value to them. ‘The one part taught them 
thrift, economy, and self-reliance, and gave them a con- 
sciousness of responsibility. They had to earn their 
luxuries. They soon earned their clothes and other things, 
and had accounts in savings-banks. ‘The other part put 
them on a level and into social intimacy with the best 


people everywhere they went. 


In a village without an inn the parsonage has been an 
open house. Lecturers, musicians, distinguished guests, 
men and women of notable accomplishments, have sat at 
the plain table, slept in the guest-chamber, and received 
the same courtesies as humbler guests; and the children, 
by mere association, have learned that such people are 
made of the same human stuff as the folk of their daily 
contact in the fields and shops, have the same human feel- 
ing, are interested in common things, and are often the 
simplest in taste and manners. Therefore, when the time 
has come for the youngsters to go out into the big world 
and find their places, beginning in some low position, they 


could g° with no false illusions, unhandicapped by class 


” 


Piaisinctions: In overalls and jumper 
-- men in high command they could meet on the level of an 
__ unblinking manhood and self-respect. 
If they were not led toward the ministry, it was not 
_ because they had been troubled by worldly considerations. 
They never imbibed any idea that it had a seamy side. 
They simply and naturally reverted to ancestral traits. 
What have I got out of it? 
Friends. I can travel across the continent and find a 
welcome at every stopping-place. _Broods have gone out 
: from this little church to make their nests, and have a 
corner for me. Habits, that give interest in pulsing move- 
ments in which I can take, at least, a thinker’s part. 
Above all, I have developed a spirit of optimism. 
I have had my ups and downs, experiences that have 
E tried my soul; but I have gained a knowledge of the world 
and of the human heart that gives to these latter days an 
unquestioning, optimistic faith. I rest serene in the 
conviction that, with all its strife and turmoil, I am living 
é in God’s world. What more can any man reasonably 
38 ask? 


The Soul’s Longing. 


MARY P. SEARS. 


Not because Time his heavy hand hath laid, 
O cruel hand, upon my age-bowed head, 

And in my soulthrice-bitter wounds hath made, 
And salt tears mingled with my daily bread. 


sta Not that in all the beauty of the spring 

| Each loveliest flower is but born to die, 
ie And where the summer’s rose is blossoming 
A myriad buried roses lie. 


But that the soul is fed by flames of fire, 
And stirred by wings of an unseeing hope, 

Driven by the throbbing of a deep desire 
Beyond the outposts of its mortal scope. 


Thus, O Thou Light of Light, have I found Thee, 
Unvisioned Heart of all reality. 


Thoreau on Friendship. 


J. B. CARRINGTON. 


If Thoreau is still read (and I know those who speak 
lightly of him and occasionally even quote from him), 
he is read primarily as a naturalist, and yet he was much 
more than a mere chronicler of the doings of the animals 

and birds and the aspects of the changing seasons. If 
it had not been for the reputation and popularity of his 
ois friend Emerson as the chief sage and philosopher of his 
time, it is probable that Thoreau would have been more 

widely recognized as one of the wisest of our American 

thinkers and commentators on life. That he was-a 

-———s- gecluse and lived like a hermit on the borders of Walden 


¢ Pond is known to everybody who knows his name. To 
>. some of his contemporaries he was looked upon as some- 
= thing of a vagabond, a hater of his kind, an eccentric, a 
ny ne’er-do-well,—queer; but to the few who knew him and 
the real quality of his mind he was a very sane and deep 


_ thinker on life’s problems, with a very definite outlook, 
; and a shrewd capacity for sizing up human beings. 

3 Among the dreamers and idealists who made up the 
famous group of T ranscendentalists, of whom Bronson 
Alcott was perhaps the best expression of the extreme 
type, Thoreau was conspicuous by his practicality and. 
faculty of seeing things as they were. A man of few 
_ friendships, one who preferred solitude, the companion- 
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_ bid farewell to your Friend who is Cee 
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1 W) his k 
behind him the best essay on Friendshi 
Emerson dealt with the same subject i in his ¢ 
way, and his essay has been printed and reprint 
sands of times, and passed along from generatio: 
generation as a gift-book between friends, but in reading 
Emerson on Friendship we miss, as we do in a great de al 
that he wrote,—much as we may enjoy him and profit by 
his more or less incoherent philosophy,—any note of | 
feeling we associate with the thought of friend. He 
pure abstraction, impersonal, aloof in his attitude. Po 
read him is like listening to the words of an oracle seated - 
on a throne, a being not of our real world, related to and 
conscious of ordinary human beings. ee 

It is a strange anomaly to come upon Thorean’s 's com-| 2 


ment on Friendship in ‘““A Week on the Concord and ~ 3 
Merrimac Rivers,” and find coming from this man, who = 
was thought of as a cynic and a hater of his kind, words _ oe 


that summarize all that is best in the idea of friendship. _ is 
Stevenson was no great admirer of the man, as witness — 
his essay on Thoreau, and yet he owed him something — “3 pe 
in the beginning of his own work. R. L. S. says: “‘No — 
one to my knowledge has spoken in so high and just a ‘ = stig? 
spirit of the kindly relations.’”” In Thoreau’s character — a . 


there was nothing of Emerson’s cocksureness. All = =~ 
through his books and especially in his Journal we come a 
upon passages of self-doubt, and he was blessed too with £e 
the saving grace of a sense of humor. pee oy 2 
Thoreau was the first of our writers tomake anintimate 
of Nature, the inspiration of his writing, speak of heras os 
a friend. In Walden “every little pine needle expanded _ Pee 
and swelled and befriended me.’ And yet he’ could: Se 
never be accused of writing ‘‘mere sentiment’ with a ie 
which our modern Nature writers deluge us. A well- 


known woman friend said of him, “Henry talks about 
Nature just as if she had been born and brought up in 
Concord.” Hawthorne found him ‘a healthy, whole- 
some man to know.” Some of our modern writers on 
nature whose office seems to be to patronize her and 
write about the “‘dear little flowers” and the affectionate 
skunk would do well to take the time to read over “Wal- 
den,” ‘“A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” 
“The Maine Woods,” “‘Cape Cod’’; and no one who has | 
come along to or near those middle years when life has 
put to the test many of its human relations will begrudge: 
the time spent in reading or miss the value of Thoreau’ Ss paren” » 
thoughts on Friendship :— «3 a 
‘Friendship is never established as an~ HE 
relation. Do you demand that I be less your Friend that — 2a +4 
you may know it? Yet what right have I to think that ~~ 
another cherishes so rare a sentiment for me? It is a 
miracle which requires constant proofs. It is an exercise be 
of the purest imagination and the rarest faith. It says ve ; 
by a silent but eloquent behavior—‘I will be so related — a 
to thee as thou canst imagine; even so thou mayest bey 
lieve. I will spend truth—all my wealth on thee,’—and 
the Friend responds silently through his nature and 
and treats his Friend with the same divine courtesy 
“The language of Friendship is not words, but me: 
It is an intelligence above language. One i 
endless conversations with his Friend, in which th 


or end; but the experience is Pious far othe w 
Acquaintances may come and go, and have a wa ci 
for every occasion; but what puny word shall h 
very breath is thought and meaning? Su 


what other outward sign do you” 


hand? Have you any pale er 
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message to send ay him? 
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January 18 1917) (11) 
forgotten to make? as if you could forget anything. No; 
it is much that you take his hand and say-Farewell; that 
you could easily omit; so far custom has prevailed. It 
is even painful, if he is to go, that he should linger so 
% long. If he must go, let him go quickly. Have you 

any last words? Alas, it is only the word of words 
which you have so long sought and found not, you have 
. not a first word yet.” 
New York, N. Y. 


A Message for the New Year. 


REV. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


The significance of the statement ‘‘God hath made 
everything beautiful, in its time” lies in the qualifying 
phrase “in its time.” Without it the statement would 
be contrary to all human experience. With this quali- 
fication it expresses one of the most fundamental truths. 
It portrays God as the creator of the ultimate beauty 
of the world. He is the consummate artist, working with 
the facts of the world and by the skilful combination of 
things which have, in themselves, neither form nor come- 
liness, making everything beautiful, not to-day nor 
necessarily to-morrow, but in its time. To human eyes 
the world will ever be full of ugliness, but to the eye of 
the Eternal, capable of looking beyond the outward show 
of things to their hidden meanings, it becomes a work of 
art and creation itself, a great artistic achievement, for 
beauty is only another name for perfection. It means 
.conformity with the ideal, and throughout all the ages 
there has been an unmistakable trend toward ideal 
conditions, toward perfection, toward the beautiful. 
There have been periods, like the present, when the world’s 
faith and idealism have seemed to be imperilled, but civili- 
zation has never permanently taken a backward step. 
Because God is God and because he is the continual urge 
-which upholds a continuing creation, progress must be 
the law of life, both here and hereafter. 

Never was this faith more needed than at the present 
hour. At times during the past two and a half years it 
has seemed as though God had once again repented of 
his creation and had abandoned the world to its own 
destruction. It has seemed as though all of the finest 
products of human civilization were being destroyed, 
and that only the cunning of the ape and the brutality 
of the tiger were destined to endure. Yet all the while, 
in our hearts, we have known better. The battlefield 
has its horrors, but it has also its heroisms. It makes 
men fight like fiends, but it also makes them sacrifice 
themselves like saints. It has been the scene of the most 
unrestrained brutality, and also of the most exalted devo- 
tion. While the sum total of human suffering has been 

_ multiplied a thousand-fold, the efforts to alleviate that 
suffering have been correspondingly increased. Can we 
‘ doubt that when the smoke of battle has cleared away so 
7 that we may once more see life steadily and see it whole, 
we shall find that out of a world war has come the final 
. realization of a world peace, that only by this colossal 
Raw demonstration have men and nations been made to 
realize the frightfulness and the futility of the appeal to 
force? 
If we are permitted to see the law of progress working 
+ through such a catastrophe as this, can we question its 
____ beneficent operation everywhere else? ‘The very complex- 
___ ity of our present-day civilization creates a multitude of 
_ problems, and yet we cannot doubt that these problems 
__ will be solved, that the ultimate solution will be in the 
_ interest of the highest human welfare, and that each 
; year will contribute something toward this 
all that is crude and archaic and reactionary, 
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we behold a constant trend toward the recognition and 
realization of ideal values. Human ignorance and wil- 
fulness and sloth may delay it, but no power on earth 
can permanently check it, for it is the movement of the 
spirit of God brooding upon the face of the waters, bring- 
ing, order out of chaos, light out of darkness, good out of 
evil. 

Furthermore the working of this beneficent power 
cannot be confined to this world or to this earth life. 
Time with God is as eternity with us, and we dare not 
set bounds to what the Almighty can bring to pass. 
The same power which presides over this world presides 
over all worlds. ‘The same love which assigns to each 
his task in this life will be our taskmaster in the life to 
come; and the same fidelity and service which are the 
conditions of progress here on earth must be the condi- 
tions of progress in the highest heavens. Heaven and 
earth are not two worlds, but one, and every part of it 
is under the same immutable law. 

May this be our inspiration as we enter upon the work 
of another year: No matter how rough the material or 
how crude the work, nevertheless the world tendencies 
are with us in every honest effort after the truth and the 
right. We may fail, but there can be no failure for the 
eternal. Our wills may be thwarted, but no plan of his 
whether for good or for ill can be set aside. Occasionally 
there may seem to be a temporary retrogression, but the 
ultimate law is progress onward and upward forever. 
Each year will have its unsolved problems, its unfinished 
tasks, but God does not measure by years, but by eter- 
nities. If each returning New Year’s Day brings us 
nearer the goal and makes us more assured of its final 
realization, we may possess our souls in patience, knowing 
that we are ever in the hands of God and that he hath 
made everything beautiful in its time. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Only Worthy Revival of Religion.* 


REV. WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 


For a time after the outbreak of the war we were 
told by romantic diagnosticians of events that a definite 
sentence had been passed upon Christianity, that mankind 
was done with it, that Europe was burying it to a last 
salute of guns. ‘Two ministers declared in the hearing of 
the present writer that the war put an end to any faith 
they might have had in a Spirit transcending our human 
sphere. The extraordinary thing in these ministers, 
however, was that their faith in men—and most assuredly, 
only men caused this war and only men are fighting it— 
was exalted and transfigured unto mystic heights—or at 
least they saidso. They are cited here, not as paragons of 
logic, but as witnesses to the lately circulated prognostica- 
tions of the death of faith. 

But we are hearing another stanza in the song of 
prophecy. Now we are informed that war is actually 
producing a revival of religion in the belligerent countries, 
and that we are likely to see with the coming of peace a 
great flocking back, a vast penitential return to ancestral 
faiths, to the altars and Bibles of our fathers. “ Away 
with science that has disillusioned us! Down with that 
Biblical scholarship which has put misgivings in our 
minds! Back to the undoubting days of unilluminated 
simplicity!” These, certain writers are telling us, are 
cries arising out of the heart of Europe, and incidents are 
set forth which confirm these reports. French soldiers 
are said to be accepting holy medals and little statues 
as they leave for the front, although these same soldiers 


*From “Faith and Freedom,” a monthly messenger from All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
New York. 


had been scoffers before. 
the practice of pinning religious badges to regimental 


- to see the true man or the truthful man. 
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In Italy, so common has row 


colors that the extreme anti-clericals have raised their 
voices in protest—but vain protest. Here is a bit of a 


_ hymn imploring the Virgin’s protection on Italian arms 
which both pro-papal Italy and even a portion of anti- 


papal Italy are said to be singing :— 


“Per te reunita |’ Italia intera, 

Tutta di un animo, tutti un sol cor, 
Dispieghi ai venti la tua bandera. 
Deh! benedici, O Madre, 

L’ Italica virtt.” 


What lines could be more touching than those last 
two: ‘‘O mother, to Italian valor grant thy blessing’’? 

Here in America we have seen similar signs of religious 
revival—this sort of revival. One preacher, who by cer- 
tain coarse and colossal standards has some title to be 
called great, has said in effect this: ‘Germany is suffering 
these woes of war because of her infidel critics of the 
Bible, and France because of her superfine searching into 
the foundations of the creed. The war is God’s condem- 
nation of the critics. Back to the Book!” 

Let us be fair, and acknowledge that much of this is 
true to human nature. Men in anguish turn to the only 
faith they know, though in calmer and saner days they 
turned away fromit. Socrates, with only a few hours left 
before he must drink the poison, sacrificed a cock to 
Esculapius. The father of philosophy knew as much 
and cared as much for Esculapius as we do. But death, 
waiting at our elbow, brings back old pieties, not on the 
wings of reason, but on tides of memories and tears. We 
are moved at these reversions on the threshhold of eternity, 
but we are not convinced by them. Not in the aberra- 
tions of dissolution nor in the delirium of danger are we 
Neither in a 
similar reversionary attitude of a nation, or of a continent, 
or of the world, should we look for any sound indication 
of what steadier and safer days will bring. It is according 
to the principles that we have lived by, not according to 
the panic that we may die in, that we are to be judged 
by either God or man. 

A revival of religion, then, if it is to have any whole- 


- someness, will be set moving in the world by something 


else than spasms of terror. ‘‘Back to the Book!” “See 
whither critics and scholars have led you!”’ and all such 
battle-cries of spooks and ogres will avail nothing. If 
the war will, as well it may, lead to a freshening and 
vitalizing of religion, it will be simply because men and 
women have been made by the war more truthful and 
more serious. If so, they will be not less decisive: but 
more decisive in rejecting superstition; not less severe 
but more severe in scrutinizing creeds; not less strict but 
emphatically more strict in requiring intellectual candor 
in their churches and intellectual integrity in themselves. 


_ Then you will have a revival of religion indeed. With a 


generation that shall count love of truth among the 
dearest of its chivalries, that shall have an inner eye 
clean enough to see in Duty, in Aspiration, in Brother- 
hood, somewhat that is divine and adorable, we shall 
see those pitiful philosophies of negation and mere 
moonstruck bewilderment that are hanging like a corpse 
upon the souls and the schools of this day and hour 
disappear before a great new light, and a holy youthful- 
ness come back on wings to the human spirit; but there 
is no other condition, and no compromise in this condition. 
True to the uttermost, and reverent in presence of a Truth- 
Ideal-Real, we must be and continue fearlessly to be. 


In which case there will be not a returning to the anti- 


postpeted because we believed it once, but a turning to the 
_ Eternal because we behold it now. But let it be disguised 


_ from no man that this is a revival in which none that are 


our se in er act of our 


Truth, Trust, and Lovers are the heat? of it, aie 
yet have any save the best, and those prepared to > give 
their best, risen up and followed these. eh at 
New York, N. Y. oe > Dee 
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The Lord’s Prayer. | 
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In a long life in a Christian land the Lord’s Prayer has, 
been many times repeated. Does repetition begun in 
childhood wear away all feeling, leaving only a lifeless 
form? “ 

We call, ‘Our Father, who art in heaven,’ and assum- 
ing that he hears, add, “Hallowed be thy Name.” Our 
dictionaries define ‘‘hallowed”’ as “‘set apart for holy 
or religious use.’’ Have we set apart the name of our 
Father for holy use? Profanity is common, and most 0g 
frequently thought of as matter of course. ‘“Hallowed 
be thy Name”’ touches the average man only as the wind’s  _ 
blowing.. 

We pray, “Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven,” and then go about our business, 
its aim to enlarge our own kingdom and enforce our own 
will, the heavenly so far away that it is no concern of ours. 

je Give us this day our daily bread” may sometimes rise 
from a thankful, trusting heart, but who takes much 
thought when adding, “And forgive us our sins as we 
forgive those who sin against us”? Not many. Not. 
those who go to war, aiming to give back a harder blow 
than can be given. With Jesus, ° ‘EF orgive us our sins as 
we forgive those who sin against us’’ was a wise way of 
impressing, ‘“‘Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do to you.” 

Jesus of Nazareth was a nature lover. With him the 
wilderness was not a wilderness. He communed with the 
oaks and the lilies, the mountains and the stars. Why 
did he pray, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation; but deliver 
us from evil”? He could not have thought of our Father 
as setting traps for weak, short-sighted souls. Did he 
hope that his followers would weigh his words, finding in + 
them a feeling deeper than words can express? <A recent 
writer has said that “‘worship-is feeling, and feeling can 
never be accurately defined.’ ‘To-day we take these 
words for not much but words, suggesting no more than, ae 
Do as you please, laying all blame upon him who might 
have forbidden temptation and saved us from evil. 

To-day we are praying, ‘Lead us not into temptation; f 
but deliver us from evil,” and then, for the sake ofrevenue 
for city, state, and nation, support distilleries and brew- 
eries, planting a saloon upon every available corner, that = 
men may be tempted to kill all the good that is in them, _ ope 
and do unlimited evil. Then we add, ‘For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen.’’ 
I think that would be heartache for a listening Father. M2 f . 

A little more and I shall be putting man on a level with © its 
the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air? No. oY 
That I cannot do. Robin and wren may be on a higher 
level than man. Everything has been given its due, and _ 
has left a record of its gain for the next comer to profit 
by. The lowest soul on the earth is as honored in asking, _ 
‘““May I come up?’’ as is the highest i in answering, ‘ seen is 
brother,” and its pitiful ery, “Show me the way’ j 


no choice between good and evil, man weath 
standing still upon a low step. — i ae 

If we are the children of God, we have inhe 
to accomplish great things. We can hallow 
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g his kingdom here on the earth; and we can do 
“i ill as it is done in heaven. We can earn the bread 
; for, sure it will be given us; and we can forgive 
as we would be forgiven. We can fight temptation to 
___ the bitter end, and can be always on the watch to deliver 
ae from evil. Alive, awake, and at work; hand in hand 

_. with the Father, we can say from the depths of the 
heart, “And thine be the kingdom, and the power, and 
Se «the glory,‘forever:. Amen.” 
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Be (fe. °° The Charch for the Child. 


~~’ There are four distinct periods in the life of a human 
soul: first, the early years when the soul is unawakened 
and untroubled by divine intimations; then the time 
when it hears a heavenly call but does not understand; 


= We 4 


re then a day when that call is understood; and finally a 
an - life lived in obedience to the divine voice. That age of 
aay silence is a time of growth and God is in it, albeit his 
= voice is not heard. What did the mother of Samuel do 


for the child of her prayer? She did the one wise thing— 
placed him amid great memories and great hopes, in an 
atmosphere of exalted associations, in an environment 
_ of hallowed suggestions. She let the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shine on her little seed-plot, opening sleeping seeds 
~ and evéking flower and fruit. She placed her boy in the 
temple. Here is the sweet secret of the ministry of the 
church to the child, in that it creates an air in which the 
soul may bloom. All of us know from dawn till dark the 
power that lies in a pure atmosphere and a noble presence, 
.and to that benign impress the mind of the child is pas- 
___ sive, like the wax to the seal. In the home, in the temple, 
‘everywhere, the child receives its type not from our words, 
but from our spirits, our characters. There will be no 
need of a violent crisis called conversion, but only a gentle 
growth; no sudden transplanting, but a gradual unfold- 
ing of the soul to the wonder that is wrought. Drum- 
_ mond was right’ when he said that the fact that a man 
=: has to be born again shows that he has not been rightly 
a trained, and had not lived a normal human life. Conver- 
sion is a mighty fact, but at best it is a recovery of wasted 
5 years, a repairing of a broken fellowship. Bushnell held 
that the hope of the church lies not so much in conver- 
sion from without as from growth and increase of power 
from within, through the nurture of the child in the ways 
of the spirit. ; 
‘ Here is the second great function of the church in deal- 
ing with the child—so to instruct and ‘lead the little life 
_ that it will know whence come those voices of conscience, 
and who it is that speaks. If the home, the church, the 
eit labor and play of the child be pervaded by a sense of the 
divine meaning of life, it will not be left to interpret its 
holiest impulses in the cynical air of a flippant and care- 
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__. less world. Most of our moral failures begin here. 
___ There is something pathetic in this failure to understand 
_ the highest in life; something tragic in interpreting 
____ divine voices downward. If the church fails of leader- 
_ ship here, its failure is unspeakable. Even Huxley re- 
_ buked the churches and schools of his day for their neglect 


in this regard, deeming it a calamity for the boys and girls 
_ of England not to know the great moral classic of the 
SAY wanna 

aes Gor the summed the whole of education up in the one 
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erence—a blend of wonder and awe, fear and 
de and hope. Whatever our method, we 
0 quicken in the heart of the child that great 
consciousness which is the soul of the Bible, as it 
f noble and heroic living. If we are to do 

ve must have in our own hearts a 
ty, of the mystery and wonder of 
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the world, of the voice of God that rings forever through 
the ideals and longings and sorrows of our lives. Other- 
wise, what we are will speak louder than what we teach. 
The one great art of teaching is to know the truth of 
what we teach, and to do that we must read heavenly 
literature, live a life of prayer, if so that we may have 
skill in leading our little ones thither where we want 
them to go—lead them, not send them along a way we 
do not follow. God hasten the day when the home will 
once more be a house of prayer, and when the child may 
breathe the sweet air of faith and hope and love.—Joseph 

Foot Newton. 


A New Year Letter to the Parish. 


JOHN W. DAY. 


_ The new year opens on a world which sorely needs the 
best a new year can bring. ‘The madness that still rages 
shows no sign of being subdued to a valid peace, and the 
most sincere and earnest wish for the cessation of hos- 
tilities, in which so large a part of the world is involved, 
cannot be said to be supported by visible probabilities. 
The coming year is likely to be a year of continuing 
horrors and widening misery. From this welter of blood 
we cannot pretend to be able to abstract ourselves, nor 
live as if it were not happening or as if we did not belong 
to the world in which it swells. To suppose that one can 
make his religion a retreat from concern and judgment is 
to suppose religion an unreal and delusive thing. A true 
religion leads inevitably into judgment, not away from it. 
It is folly, or baseness, to talk about truth and freedom 
and righteousness and fine ideals as if they were any com- 
fort merely imagined and thought about. If there is. 
anything in them, they are for the real world and not for 
mere self-absorbed meditation, and when timidity and 
policy take their name to excuse inaction and oppor- 
tunism they become a cloak and a disguise. To keep 
our own peace by evasion and concealment, and preserve 
friendships at the cost of self-respect and conscience, is 
to make friendship of little worth. Candor and honest 
avowal make a better basis of union than thin words and 
vague impersonalities. A religion which carefully re- 
frains from allusion to anything taking place for fear of 
being thought to mean something, choosing the safe 
course of reference to nothing in particular, will indeed 
hurt no one’s feelings and stir no difference; but it will 
satisfy no one’s feelings, and stir no endeavor. The 
great teachers of religion, the prophets of moral life, did 
not hesitate to apply their principles to local and con- 
temporary needs, and show people just what they meant. 
They did not halt between two opinions, nor keep close 
to the fence; and though they made mistakes, their mis- 
takes with their method were preferable to another 
method without the mistakes. However we may hope 
to keep aloof from conflict, and avoid dissension, we 
cannot hope to keep responsibility from our doors, nor 
evade the performance of duties. Loyalty to duty is 
but an empty phrase unless it proves itself by faithfulness 
in duties. The new year may bring severe tests, and 
success may be taxed by sacrifice, but success on cheaper 
terms would be shameful. 


We may well thank God, and take courage, and march 
on, when we know that the pillars of cloud by day and of 
fire by night are set fast in the divine order, to guide us 
on our way. Let us be sure that all is well whatever 
comes, while we trust and stand fast and strive, and only 
hopeless, and rightly hopeless, when we want what we 
are in no wise willing to earn. ‘The glory and glow of 
life come by right living.—Robert Collyer. 


“The oP anle of Pears 


_ The following letter appears in the Lon- 
don Inquirer for December 23, signed by 
five _ Unitarian ministers,—Stanley A. Mel- 
er lor, W. Whitaker, Douglas Walmsley, Arnold 
ae ioe H. Lewis, and R. V. Holt. We are all con- 


+o cerned to know what our English brethren 
are thinking and feeling about the war:— 
(a 

ZS “We are approaching the third Christmas 
“e e of war, and once more we shall be called 
te upon to celebrate the birth of the Prince of 
ee Peace in a world made by now well-nigh 
= unendurably sad through carnage and blood- 
may shed. Can we go again to the cradle of 
-_-~—-_—s «Bethlehem and not allow ourselves to think 


very seriously and earnestly of the possibility 
of peace? 

“About the necessity of peace, God knows, 
there can be no doubt. No Christian man 
o or woman can fail to feel the longing for the 
3 cessation of strife and the dawn of a better 
8: day. We all know that, if Europe is to pre- 
serve any of those things which give hope to 
‘ _ life and sanctity to existence, if we are not to 
4 be bereft of all our youthful manhood, and so 
of all future promise, then peace must come 
speedily. There is no sane person in Europe 
; to-day who is not aware that all the belligerent 
P nations alike are looking into the abyss of 
= ruin, material and spiritual. Behind all 

_ outward shows, behind the false appearance 
of prosperity, behind the veil which all the 
nations drop in front of them for fear of 
seeing too much, behind all this, Europe is 
nothing but a gigantic graveyard, and the 

: sound that no shoutings can drown is the 
sound of lamentation for the dead. In such 


- 5 circumstances we are surely compelled, as 
2 Christian people, to ask ourselves, and to 
= ask our rulers, two questions at least. Can 


the continuance of bloodshed bring us peace 
at all? Can it bring us the only kind of peace 
which would make the vast sacrifice of high- 
hearted youth, already offered up, not to 
have been in vain? , 
“We hold that it is the duty of those who 
: believe that peace can come only by yet 
oy Faas more slaughter to tell us, im clear, explicit 
Tes language, with some detail, and not in general 
phrases, what kind of a peace it is that they 
contemplate. Only the other day, the 
Russian premier stated that the Allies had 
definitely agreed that, as one result of the 
war, Russia should come into ownership of 
Constantinople and the Straits. Is this a 
sample of the kind of peace toward which we 
are to approach by more fighting? Are there 
other agreements of a similar nature of 
which the nations at large know nothing? 


a Is Great Britain expending blood and 
= ap. treasure in order that Russia may secure 
2. Constantinople? The British people, the 
ae mothers and wives, and fathers and sisters, 
“ie of the dead, have a right to know these 
i things, and things like these. 

ns vf “On the other hand, can we any longer 
“te neglect the fact that, in this and other 
s., countries, belligerent and neutral, there is 
Sy ; an increasing body of influential opinion 


which sincerely believes that the real and 

- original object of the war, viz., the paving 
of the way for a more peaceful Europe, 

~ might conceivably be achieved by discussion 
and the setting free of public opinion. At 
any rate, those who take this view feel that, 
seven if the attempt at discussion failed, it 
ought to be made without delay. Nor is 
ee ; rn f 


rr hes 
“ 


_ 


All we ee < re urge is that this opinion in 


favor of peace by negotiation must be 
reckoned with. It is increasing, and will as- 
suredly become stronger, more insistent, more 
outspoken, every day, as realization of tragedy 
increases. — 

“For ourselves we can only say that we 
share this opinion, and we believe that the 
most urgent need of the hour is the steady 
education of the public mind in the direc- 
tion of a speedy peace, and of an attempt 
to close down the slaughter by negotiation. 
We plead earnestly with our brother min- 
isters and with all our people that they 
should, with searchings of heart, consider 
fully, in so far as they can, the whole tragic 
situation, put to themselves the questions 
we suggest, and, if they can, give them- 
selves in prayer, and in such other ways as 
open out before them, to the cultivation of 
the atmosphere of peace, the longing for 
peace, and the demand for peace. 

‘We feel that much may be accomplished 
by earnest prayer that God’s way of peace 
may be revealed to the nations. God’s way 
may not mean “‘victory”’ for this side or the 
other, but something different, possibly 
something wholly unexpected. In the name 
of God and His Christ let us, as Christian 
men and women, seek peace, God’s peace.” 


In reply to this letter the Inquirer says 
editorially :-— 


“The letter gives the reader no indication 
of the general attitude of the writers toward 
the war, except by its omissions and its 
curious phrasing. On internal evidence, 
however, we think that we shall hardly be 
wrong if we detect more than a tinge of un- 
conditional pacifism in their minds. They 
give no sign that they are even aware that 
this war is concerned with far reaching 
moral issues. All that they say is com- 
patible with the view that it is due to crim- 
inal blundering on both sides, that there is 
not much to choose between the combatants, 
and that England would have done wisely 
to keep out of it. They even describe the 
real and original object of the war in the 
phrase “the paving of the way for a more 
peaceful Europe.’”’ Who would detect be- 
neath this vague and colorless formula the 
obligations of honor, the passion for free- 
dom, and the duty of self-defence, which we 
could not have disowned without strangling 
every element of nobleness in our national 
life? If the signatories believe that the war 
was wrong on our part in the beginning and 


the sooner we get out of it the better, no 


matter how weak and compromising the 
terms may be, we cannot argue with them 
for there is no common ground. If, on the 
other hand, we are mistaken in our surmise 
and they repudiate, as strongly as we do 
ourselves, the position that any kind of 
peace is better than this kind of war, and 
view the German menace to the liberties 


of the world as gravely as the rest of their | 


countrymen, their choice of language is, to 
say the least, unfortunate. 

‘To turn for a moment to the substance 
of the letter, what strikes us chiefly is its 
poverty of suggestion. Its one constructive 
proposal is that we should bend all our 
efforts to encourage the demand for a speedy 
peace. Other men, more selfish in their 
aims or possessed with the spirit of fear, will 


gel degrades this” demand into an ignoble 


consequenes ee righteousn 
not wish to turn a deaf ear to ar 
religious appeal that is made to us; 
here is a case where strong emotion and pgs 

for human misery seem to have cloude Ses oe e 
judgment. The emotion and the pity are ars 2 
common to us all, and our hearts are charged ie 
with them to overflowing, ‘but religious emo-- _ 
tion cannot be allowed to blur the firm lines © 


of the situation. It must be guided by moral 

wisdom and political insight and kept in close 

touch with the facts.” = 
Literature. es. See 


A Guwe to THe Stupy oF Ciemetien Paavo he 
ELIGION: Edited by Gerald Birney Smith. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. am 
$3 net.—For the purposes of the student of = 
theology as it is to-day we can scarcely point = 


to a much more helpful work of reference 
than this guide of Mr. Smith’s withits seven =» 
hundred and sixty pages. It opens witha = ~~ 
discussion of the subject by President Faunce 
of Brown University, entitled ‘‘ Preparation 
in College for the Study of Theology,” with 
sub-headings on ‘“‘The Relation of the Col- 
lege to Theological Education’; ‘‘What 
should the Intending Minister study in 
College”; ‘““‘What Languages”; “a Com- rae 
prehension of what the Modern World 
means by Scientific Method”; “Historical == 
Approach”; Psychological Approach”: So- - ey 
cial Sciences’; ‘‘ Philosophy”; ‘Unofficial ae 
Aspects of College Life’; Acquaintance = 
with Religious Leaders”; “Giving Religion — <" 
an Opportunity to be seen at its Best’; and 
“A Practical Expression of Religious Activ- 
ity.”’ ‘‘Conference and discussion are not ne 
enough,” says President Faunce; “there . 
must be training in altruistic and idealistic _ 
effort. Somewhere and somehow the stu- Lo 
dent must express his faith through action ~ 

or his faith will dwindle.’ Following Presi- " 
dent Faunce’s contribution to this impor- 
tant volume comes ‘‘The Historical Study 
of Religion,’ by Prof. Shailer Mathews, I 
dean of the Divinity School, University of conte 
Chicago, and among sub-headings concerned 
with this division of the theme are: “The = 
Evolution of Religion’; ‘‘The Nature of = | 
Religion”; “‘Theories concerning the Origin f 
of Religion’’; ‘Primitive Religions”; “Tri- 
bal Religion’”’; “Development of Religious — 
Doctrines’; ‘‘The Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine”; ‘‘The Age of Revolutions © 
and Theology”; and “The Constructive 
Task of Theology.” With the start thus © 
made Prof. Powis Smith of the University 
of Chicago 1fow takes up “‘ The Study of 4 
Old Testament and of the Religion of Israel 
devoting sixty or more pages to investiga- 
tion of this phase of the general bee ‘ 
From this point the student is supp . 
proceed to the “Study of the New T 
ment’’ under the guidance of Profs. B : 
Goodspeed, and seven or eight other mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Universit: ‘of Chi- 
cago, reaching the end of the 
extremely valuable chapter | 
tribution of Critical saceee 
terial pee -_Sub-headi S- 


wht 


which the volume opens; 


watch-word is profoundly — unsatisfactory 


in every sphere of life, particularly in the 


Christian ministry.” 


THe DEATH oF A NATION, or The Ever 
Persecuted Nestorians, or Assyrian Chris- 
tians. By Abraham Yohannan. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 net.—It is a pitiful 
tale that is told of those Assyrian Christians 
who for more than eighteen centuries have 
struggled for existence and independence, 
and at the same time have been undergoing 
constant brutal persecution. ‘The Nestorians 
have borne the appellations of Aramzans, 
Chaldeans, Assyrians, Syrians, and Nesto- 
rians, and their original home is supposed to 
have been in Mesopotamia with its centre 
at Selucia-Ctesiphon. The region has been 
the battleground of the Eastern and Western 
empires, first between the Greeks and Parthi- 
ans, then between the Romans and Persians, 
and later between the Turks and Persians. 
A war between Eastern and Western states 
always spelled persecution to them. During 
the present war Turks and Persians forgot 
their quarrels and joined hands against 
Christians. The Nestorian Church has 
always been a church, in fact, not of cities 
and villages, but of mountains, and dens 
of earth. These were the sanctuaries in 
which, defenceless, it intrenched itself 
against oppressors in the midst of never- 
ceasing war. At one period the power of 
the Nestorian patriarch was very great, but 
in the fourteenth century it rapidly declined, 
and about 1385 Tamerlane persecuted Chris- 
tians in the most relentless fashion. The 
Nestorians who escaped his fury took refuge 
in the Kurdistan Mountains, and in 1843 
occurred the massacre of Bedr Khan Bey 
and they underwent an indiscriminate perse- 
cution of the most terrible kind. But few 
Nestorians escaped capture, massacre, and 
slavery, and the descendants of these are 
now being exterminated by the Turks and 
Kurds. A large portion of Dr. Yohannan’s 
book is taken up with accounts of cruelties 
suffered under the rule of the Turks, more 
savage than any yet endured by these help- 
less Christians. Conditions would seem to 
have been at their worst when the European 
war broke out, but the sufferings of the Bel- 
gians and others seem almost slight com- 
pared with those endured by the horrors of 
persecution in Macedonia and Asia Minor 
generally. Says Dr. Yohannan, ‘I have 
not told the whole story—it is too gruesome 
and horrible.” 


AN INTERPRETER OF WAR: HABAKKUK. 
Addresses delivered in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. By Geoffrey Gordon. New York: 
Longmans. 50 cents net.—The author lays 
no claim to scholarship, and these addresses, 
he tells us, are but an attempt to discover 


in the book of Habakkuk certain thoughts 


that may not be unwelcome during the 
European war period. We have but limited 
space at command in which to discuss this 


very interesting theme and there we must 
confine ourselves to brief mention of some of 
_the more significant chapter headings, such 


-as “The Christian Duty of Duty,” with 
“The Special Value 

_ Habakkuk”; “The Need of National 
enitence”’; “An Analysis of Militarism”; 
cul ’s Gospel of Hope.” In the 
igi there is nothing of the vice 


quatrains and translations 


The Christian Register 


of resignation, which so often masquerades 
as a Christian virtue; no humble submission 
to God’s will after it has become certain that 
he cannot have his own. The Prophet’s 
religion does not make him dully resigned 
to disastrous facts. In other words, Habak- 
kuk was a man, not a weakling. 


SOMETHING SINGING. By Margaret Perry. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.— 
Among some fifty or more lyrics, sonnets, 
which make 
up the little volume of Miss Perry’s verse 
we have not found one poem that could fairly 
be classified as commonplace. On the con- 
trary, the contents are minor verse of most 
excellent quality, many of them, indeed, 
deserving of high praise. We cannot quote 
at length, but a couple of quatrains, at least, 
call for quotation: 


“THE Cost. 


“The thought of help you might have given, 


For lack of which one soul was lost, 
Could make the veriest Hell of Heaven. 
You kept you skirts clean—at what cost?”’ 


“ WAITING. 


“Still waiting for the word that might have 
saved, 
Punished too harshly for I knew not what, 
Perplexed, bewildered, through the years I 
craved 
My friend’s forgiveness. 
got.” 


She, instead, for- 


THE VANISHED WorLD. By Douglas 
Duer. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
80 cents.—Mr. Duer’s muse is not particularly 
forceful, nor especially original as to expres- 
sion, but she is musical in many a line and 
phrase. Such poems as “Aloha Oe,” “A 
Grecian Dancer,’ ‘‘The Sword-song of 
Kieran,” ‘‘Dusk Song,” and ‘“‘I Remember 
a Night,” represent Mr. Duer at his best, 
perhaps, though a few others may possibly 
dispute this assertion. Not a few of our 
poet’s verses first saw the light in the Century 
magazine. 


A Fire IN THE SNow. By Charles E. 
Jefferson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 50 cents.—Dr. Jefferson in this 
attractive booklet endeavors to infuse the 
Christmas spirit into a cold world. The 
thought of the time is of war and hate, but 
Europe is not lost, he urges. God reigns and 
loves and therefore the future is safe. Christ- 
mas ‘‘will make its way to the courts of 
kings, to the trenches where the soldiers 
are, and to the homes of peasants darkened 
by the shadow of death.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
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A comprehensive, illuminating and 
accurate exposition of 
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; ete Weather-vane. 
4 ; ( 
: Weather-vane, weather-vane, shining and bright, 
Standing so proudly aloft on your height, 

With your wide arms opened out to the air, 


- 2 This is the message we sing to you there:— 
’ 
rap 
a - Turn to the North, turn to the South, 
‘ =, Turn tothe East or West; 
ay The wind that blows is the wind of God, 
ys > He knoweth which wind is best. 
ee: 
: Weather-vane, weather-vane, gay in the sun, 
*~ se ° 
Le Fair is the morn and your work is begun; 
: : a But you must stand there in blue skies or gray, 


Faithful to duty, foretelling the day. 


"6 Weather-vane, weather-vane, pointing so true, 
Bearing so bravely your quill in the blue; 

ie Snows they will fall, and rains they will beat, 

But after the storm sunshine’s ever more sweet. 


i, oe Weather-vane, weather-vane, we shall grow old, 
re Years will rob you of your glittering gold; 

But aging together we’ll vow to the end 

No stress of life’s weather our metal shall bend. 


Turn to the North, turn to the South, 
: : Turn to the East or West; 
pe ; The wind that blows is the wind of God, 
He knoweth which wind is best. 
—Kate Douglas Wiggin, in Woman’s Home Companion. 


-—s-* The Strongest Thing in the World. 


This is quite a true story, and Christopher 
is a real boy. Although he has grown big 
now, I could take you to see him to-morrow 
if you wanted me to do so. Well, one cold, 
. wintry morning, in a certain village, a woman 
Sal opened her cottage door and found on the 
: step a basket and in the basket a little baby 
: boy. Somebody must have left him there; 
Sy - but although the cottage woman carried him 
“ indoors, she just couldn’t keep him, because 
: _ she had quite enough children of herown. So 
yr she took him to a house in the village where 
te they looked after friendless little children, 
ie and there they took him in. All they could 
find out about his name was the word 
“Christopher,” which was marked on his 
ees little nightshirt. 

By Christopher, of course, began to grow 
up, but the people who looked after him 
Bas were not kind to him. He hadn’t enough 

5 to eat and was pushed here and there. No 
; one loved him as 4 father and mother would, 
(ae so how could he grow up a nice boy? Sure 
i enough, he didn’t. Nobody would have 

him to work, because he would worry the 

pigs and let the sheep run out of the fields. 

x He made all the children most awfully 

a, afraid of him. I know one little girl who 

be ek used to burst out crying every time she saw 

him if she was alone. But don’t say, ‘‘ What 

a beast!” for Christopher didn’t know how 

ae jolly it is to be nice. He had nobody to 

rt care about his being good, and it is dread- 

fully hard to be good when you’ve never 

had any one to love you and tuck you in at 
night. 

mee Well, Christopher got worse and worse, 

Pe and he couldn’t get a smile from anybody. 

: Even the best old man in the village said, 

% “‘He’s a bad fellow, Christopher; he’ll 
su never be cured.” Christopher couldn’t get 
any ~work, and he couldn’t get any money; 
but no one seemed sorry. 

Yet there was a dear old lady near the 


+ 


a - village who had some cows, and she wanted 
aati : : 


ra eae 


fristian Regist e 


The 


sa, 


Re ae < 


sbmabate to tring them from the field a girl herself -once upon a ee 


night and morning, to milk them, and to see 
that the shed was cleaned. So she said to 
somebody, ‘‘I wonder how that Christopher 
would do?” 


That somebody replied: ‘‘Oh, don’t take 


him! He'll killthe cows and ruin you. Why, 
nothing in the world could make him do 
anything or make him better.” 

Then the old lady said a queer thing. 
This is what she said: 

“Well, I’m going to have him look after 
the cows, and I'll see if the strongest thing 
in the world will cure him.” 

She didn’t say what the strongest thing 
was, and everybody thought that she was 
a silly old lady. But she took Christopher; 
and somehow the cows didn’t die, and the 
cow-shed was kept clean. Nobody ever 
heard her scold Christopher. She got him 
a new suit of clothes, and she gave him five 
shillings a week, and nobody could find out 
that Christopher wasted the money in silly 
ways. 

By and by Christopher, who had been 
the cheekiest boy you can think of, stopped 
being cheeky, the children coming home 
from school stopped being afraid of him, 
and his face became quite shiny and happy. 

Then people went to the old lady and 
said, ‘‘How did you ever make Christopher 
so different?” 

She said, ‘‘Oh, I tried the strongest thing 
in the world.’”’ Nobody could make her say 
anything more. ‘This is really, really true. 

Now guess what the strongest thing is. It 
changed Christopher; and if it could change 
Christopher, I am sure it could change the 
horridest person you know.—Christian Com- 
monwealth. 


A Tea-party Tale. 


Marjorie was happy, there was no mis- 
taking it. She skipped merrily down the 
street, and burst with a cheerful clatter into 
the nearest house: 

“I’m going to have a tea-party all my 
own,”’ she cried breathlessly to the two little 
next-door girls. “‘Aunt Lou said I might, 
and I want you both to come. She’s going 
away this afternoon, Aunt Lou is, and she’ll 
let’’—Marjorie reserved this best until the 
last—‘she’ll let me use her dishes. They’re 
the same ones Aunt Lou used to give her 
tea-parties with when she was a little girl.” 

“Oh!” cried Lois and Geraldine together, 
we'll go to your party for certain sure; just 
see if we won't.” 

Lois and Geraldine had been Marjorie’s 
friends ever since she could remember. It 


seemed that they had played together} 


always, for when they first learned to walk) 
their wobbly, uncertain steps had led them 
toward each other. Geraldine was a little 
taller and bigger than the other two, but 
Lois and Marjorie were almost like sisters. 

Aunt Lou didn’t altogether understand 
little girls and their ways. She thought 
that if small people had plenty of bread 
and butter, and good, clean homes and faces, 
they ought to be perfectly happy. 

Now this wonderful thing had happened; 
Aunt Lou had suggested that Marjofie have 
a tea-party, and had brought out delicious 
things to eat from a middle shelf, and her 


|very own china tea-set from the tip-top 


shelf of all. 


14? seemed that Aunt Lou had been a BH a 


as ne lifted Maen down and paced the pre < 
cious pieces side by side. . 2 

Aunt Lou smiled and said, “I’m sure you he 
will, Marjorie.” ; ™ 

Aunt Lou had grown wotidertly tint +a ick 2 
and good of late. She even brought out | ate os 
the - prettiest cloth for Marjorie’s little 
table—a lacy cloth all starchy white that 
hung down over the edges. 

It was a very happy trio that. 0 down rd 
to the small table spread for three. Mar- ye 
jorie had drawn up low chairs to sit on, 
chairs that weren’t so high that their feet 
dangled uncomfortably a long way from 
the floor. These were the right kind. nn 

They had cakes and jelly to eat, sparkling __ 
red jelly that shivered and shook. Mar- © 


jorie filled up the cups, not with real tea, of 
course, but with something better, 
“You’ve got to hold the lid on,” she ex- 


plained as she poured out a cupful, ‘‘ because 
it rattles round and falls out if you don’t.” — 

“Won't you have some more sugar?” hs 
Marjorie gave the bowl a little push toward Pe 
Lois. A gentle shove it was, but the edge Re 
of the table was near, and the other things ; 
took up a lot of room; and so, though Lois’s 
hand shot out to save it, she was a few seconds 
too late, and the plump bowl reeled and went 
crashing to the floor, where it lay in two 
broken pieces almost at Marjorie’s feet! 

“Oh, Marjorie!”’ cried Lois, with a fright- 
ened gasp. < =) 

In an instant the three chairs were for-~ 
saken, and Marjorie was bending over the ~ 
jagged pieces of what had been a brave 
white sugar-bowl only a minute before. 
Her lips quivered pitifully, and the other 
two tried their best to comfort her. But 
the deed was done, it couldn’t be helped es 
now, and a sweet, sugary trail led over Aunt 
Lou’s good carpet. 

After the next-door girls had gone, Mar- 
jorie’s heart grew heavy. What would A 
Aunt Lou think? When she had been so ~ 
kind about lending her dishes, how could 
Marjorie ever, ever tell her what had hap- 
pened? _ 

She picked up the pieces and placed thea “oa 
together. They fitted exactly, and from a 
little distance one would never know but 
that the sugar-bowl was perfectly good and —— 
whole. 

A mean suggestion thrust itself into Mar- 
jorie’s head. Suppose she put it back on — Ye, 
the shelf just as it was. Aunt Low might 
never know what had happened, not for | ~ S 
some time, anyway. bey nee 

But Marjorie’s better nature won 
day. She would do what was right- 
would tell Aunt Lou herself that very 

“Aunt Lou,’’ she began bravely, ‘ 
sorry—I didn’t mean to—but I’— 

“Well?”? Aunt Lou eyed her rag ty 
broke your white sugar-bowl!” 1] 
expected she hardly knew what al 
confession, but nothing could h 
prised her more than what Aunt 
did. “>: 

“Oh, is that all!” she cried ia 
voice. ‘Bring it here, will you? 
ame broke it myself” in the : 


=! 


‘ 


i 


pate Rieelnnad: Puctliae up a chased 
Petes ring set with a ruby. 

“The information about the country 
,|through which you passed I appreciate. 
s| The gift of the rare songster from the depths 
of forest I shall ever enjoy.’”’ He then 
handed the ring to the first messenger, say- 
ing, ‘But the first duty of a messenger is 
to deliver his message.’’—Kind Words. 


Jaen “The Three ¢ Messengers 


Sa. bine. who was once very ill dened to 
“convey the news to his son, who was in a 
distant country. He called three fleet mes- 
sengers before him and bade them hasten 
_ to the prince with the information of his 
condition. He instructed each to go on a 
different road, so that if one or two failed 

to complete the journey his purpose would 

; not be defeated. Though the three roads 

_ . passed through different countries, the 

, distance for each messenger to run was the 

same. 

On the third day the first messenger 

- entered the city to which the king’s son had 

«journeyed. It was high noon when he 
: arrived, and the blazing sun beat pitilessly 

upon his head. His face was steaming with 

dusty sweat. His clothes were covered with 
_ dust, and he presented a forlorn appearance. 
But his speed slackened not until he stood 
Ee _ in the presence of the prince, and delivered 
3 


The Lovable Child. 


Frisky as a lambkin, 
Busy as a bee— 

That’s the kind of little girl 
People like to see. 


on Modest as a violet, 
Asa rosebud sweet— 
That’s the kind of little girl 


People like to meet. 


Bright as is a diamond, 
Pure as any pearl— 

Every one rejoices in 
Such a little girl. 


Happy asa robin, 
Gentle as a dove— 
That’s the kind of little girl 
Every one will love. 
—Emilie Poulsson. 


the king’s message. 
The prince asked him about the country 

through which he had passed. But he was 
¢: unable to tell what it contained. Having 
™ delivered the message, the courier sought 
aa water and refreshed himself, then was 
strengthened with food and sleep. 
Late in the afternoon of the same day 
_ the second messenger entered the prince’s 
city. ~He was neat and clean, for he had 
paused at the river and washed himself. 
‘ Thus he appeared before the prince and 
delivered the king’s message. The prince 
Jon asked him also about the country through 
‘ which he had passed. 


Log Cabins. 


“T do wish I could see a log cabin,” sighed 
Lou, wistfully. 

Mr. Baldwin glanced up from the book 
he was reading. ‘‘We are building one out 
in the sugar-bush, daughter,” he said pleas- 
antly, ‘‘and if you wish, I’ll take you out for 
a few days and you can see how it is done.” 

Lou’s face lighted with joy as she looked 
-at her mother, who nodded and smiled. ‘‘A 
real one—to live in,’ asked Lou, “‘like the 
ones pioneers had?” 

“Yes, just about the same kind,’ answered 
her father. ‘In the spring the sap gatherers 


ve! “Tt is a beautiful country,” he told him.|are to use it. And after that your brother 
ie “The fields are green with growing corn,}and I thought we’d like it for a summer 
sand the trees red with ripening fruit. The|camp. It is on the lake shore.” 


“Ted didn’t tell me,’ said Lou, with a 
wee little pout of disapproval. 

“We planned it for a surprise for you 
and your mother,” said Mr. Baldwin; ‘but 
she guessed our secret this morning, and 
thought you would like to see it being built 
even better than the’ surprise.” 

‘Oh, I would!—and that’s why Ted has 
been telling me all about log cabins and 
pioneers—so I’d like ours all the better!” 

“And would you like to invite your cousin 
Phoebe to come North and camp out with 
us this summer, when it is hot down in 
Maryland?”’ asked mother. 

““T’d love to—I’d just love to!”’ cried Lou. 
“T’ll write and ask her this very day!” 

Later in the summer, when Phoebe came, 
she was as excited and interested in the log 
cabin as Lou had been on her first visit to 
camp. 

Lou told her how they cut the logs, and 
planed them, and filled the chinks with clay | 
to make the cabin snug. 

“Wasn't it clever of them,’’ demanded 
Lou, ‘“‘to make it so tiny and pretty just out 
. | of logs and things?” : 

“Yes, indeed!” assented Phoebe. “As 


| clever as—why almost as clever as my pet 
7 


is deep forest is filled with many kinds of 

-—s singing birds. The animals are many and 

4 are not afraid.” 

Oye In the cool of the evening the third mes- 
senger arrived. His clothing was spotless, 
and his step light and buoyant. He, too, 

had stopped at the river and washed himself, 

_. and had rested until he had regained his 

~ strength. The prince asked him the same 

question about the country he had passed 

_ through t that he had asked the others. The 

~ thir messenger was able to give a good 

of it all, for he said to the prince:— 
tered the fields and ate of the corn; 
sweeter than any corn I have eaten. 
went to the fruit-trees and ate of the 

t was: more delicious than any fruit 

aa and far more beautiful. 

ong I listened to the singing 

es choral music such as 
prince, and to prove my 

song of fhe birds, I took 
one | ' them for you.” 

a | the bird, which, 


ay 


very proud of helping make that log cabin. 

“Oh, Cousin Ted,” cried Phcebe, “you’d 
be so interested in my caterpillars! Each 
one builds a little cabin out of crossed 
sticks, and fills the chinks with woven silk 
to make it snug. It lives inside, and pokes 
its head and legs out, and crawls around, 
cabin and all, while itis hungry. Then when 
it comes time to stop feeding and rest, it 
hangs its cabin on the branch, and after 
a while it turns into a moth and flies away.” 

“Must be the kind my insect book tells 
about,’”’ mused Ted. “It says there is a 
sort of fairy story in Ceylon about people 
who steal kindling-wood being changed 
into these insects for a punishment, so that 
I’ve looked at the picture lots of times, and 
wished I, could see the real thing.” 

“Oh, did you?”’ exclaimed Phcebe, pleased 
by her cousin’s interest. ‘Why, I’ll send 
you and Lou some to look at. ‘The cater- 
pillars lived on our holly-tree, and their 
log cabins are just as pretty and cunning 
as they can be among the green leaves and 
red _ berries.” 

“Well, if you will do that,” agreed Ted 
heartily, “‘I’ll forgive you for saying people 
who build log cabins are ‘most as clever as 
caterpillars.’’”"—Edith M. Patch, in The 
Churchman. 


Good Ranneret 


Some years ago, when the present Queen 
of England was Princess of Wales, and her 
children were very small, they were staying 
at a quiet watering-place. 

Once, on returning from a short saiJ, one 
of the little princesses was walking up the 
plank. An old sailor instinctively said, 
“Take care, little lady!” 

The child drew herself: up haughtily, and 
said,— 

“T’m not a lady, I’m a princess!” 

The Princess of Wales, who overheard 
the kindly injunction and the rather ill-bred 
reply, said quickly,— 

“Tell the good sailor you are not a little 
lady yet, but you hope to be some day.”— 
The Montreal Star. 


A very small boy was trying to lead a 
big St. Bernard up the road. ‘Where are 
you going to take the dog, my little man?” 
inquired a passer-by. “‘I—I’m going to see 
where—where he wants to go, first,” was 
the breathless reply. 


he. Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 

constant demands for service. 
PreswenT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice+PresiENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, a R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Phili Bp De Normandie, 

_ George W. Fox Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L, Pick- 

map, Jr., Mrs. ‘Ciporge T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 

beg yt ‘B. eee Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PAR B. FIELD, Generac SECRETARY, 
279 eat Street, Boston, Mass. 


“What's that you are saying?” called out 
Ted, getting a little red, because he was 
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The American Unitarian Association. 


_ A New STanparp. 


Through the pages of the Christian Register, 
by means of circular and personal letters, 
and in other ways the Unitarian public is 
being informed of the financial campaign 
which is being carried on by Unitarian 
organizations. It is intended that as far 
as possible every one connected with our 
Unitarian churches shall know that these 
organizations expect to raise $160,000 before 
May 1, 1917, for Unitarian work. This 
is a large sum of money to raise in four 
months, but courage and faith are behind 
~ the endeavor. 

The present year is a highly significant 
time in Unitarian life. The achievements 
of the past year make a notable record in 
money raised and in work accomplished. 
The present is to decide whether our people 
in their generosity and enthusiasm have 
accomplished merely a transitory success 
or whether the past year is to be the begin- 
ning of larger things. There is every 
reason for the definite conviction that the 
latter is the true interpretation of events, 
that our people will not return to the lower 
standard of bygone years, in either their 
contributions of money for our national 
work or in the achievements which they 
shall expect from our national organiza- 
tions. We are justified in the conviction 
that our people are prepared to do larger 
things in this present year than even in 
the notable year which has just closed, and 
that they are building larger hopes and 
greater expectations with regard to new 
endeavors in Unitarian work. 

Our work is extensive and varied, but 
the first consideration in any such idealistic 
enterprise as that in which the Christian 
Church is engaged is the power by which 
the work shall be done. Back of the task 
is the implement, but back of the imple- 
ment is the dynamic power of a spiritual 
motive. No great things are ever achieved 
in human life except under the inspiration 
of high ideals. Men must first see a vision 
and from that vision derive the incentive 
for the useful activities of their hands. - 


When churches deepen their spiritual life | 


they have provided the necessary dynamic 
for useful service in their communities. 
Aspirations, ideals, and prayers water the 
roots of the impulses of humanitarian service. 
Unitarians have had opportunity to observe 
‘this truth during the past year. We have 
every reason to believe that the future will 
record the year 1916 as the beginning of 
a new era in liberal religion. The movement 
of » Liberal Evangelism has become well 
established and gives: promise of an increas- 
ing influence. - 

The spiritual is always intangible, defy- 
ing the test of the yard-stick and the scales, 
but we have found, that immediately fol- 
lowing the beginning of this movement for 
the deepening of the spiritual life there has 
been a powerful stimulus to all our lines of 
humanitarian work. We must inevitably 
reach the conclusion that the spiritual life 
has manifested itself in definite and*tangible 
ways. 

_ The past year has shown a deeper sense 
of the vitality of our message; it has indeed 
been deepened by a more valiant spiritual 
life, a teal revival of religion. 


too, — 


‘Present: Messrs. Carr, Eliot, Elliott, Hersey, 


We have, | mission to report upon the observance i in the Unitarian 
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an increasing consecration Aor self- ‘chu 
forgetting service on the part of the men | estant Reforma 
of our ministry. When the call comes for | Voted: To request the | preside lent to a 
a man to go out upon unpaid service for 
the advancement of our liberal cause, that} 
call usually meets with a glad acceptance. 

A fundamental necessity, however, for 
the larger work is an increased amount of 
money to sustain these endeavors. The 
message, the men, and the money—these 
three elements of the problem are neces- 
sarily linked closely together. With the 
beginning of this new year this important 
financial enterprise is being pushed forward 
with vigor, in the confident hope that by 
the first of May the money will be secured 
and that at the May meetings of our 
national organizations larger work than 
we have ever before done can be definitely 
launched. 


Board, in order that fies experience of each 
church may be put at the disposal of all. 


Applications for aid were ae from ba e 
Great Falls, Mont., and-Eureka,. Cal., and 4) 9% 
were referred to the. appropriate costes aah 

The resignation of Mr. Fairley, as field — 
secretary in the Middle States, to take effect ae 
February 14, was accepted, and best wishes Wee S 
extended to him for success in his new fag = Sarat 
of service. ° tab Te 

The president etnias in “regard to the a 
War Relief Fund, contributed in response to 
his appeal in the Christian Register of De- 
cember 21, that there had been received to 
date, Jan. 9, 1917, the sum of $2,253.98. 

Dr. Hersey of Montreal reported upon — 
conditions in Canada, and extracts from a - 
report by Rev. Horace Westwood of Winni- __ 
peg regarding conditions in Western ag ig os he 
were read by the president. = = = 

The president also reported upon the jour- Soler | 
neys of the representatives of the Association. - 
and their proposed visits to different parts ; 
of the country. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association held their regular 
monthly meeting, Tuesday, January 9. 


Kyle, Robertson, Richardson, Wiers, Wiggles- 
worth, Williams and Wilson, Mrs. Dinsmoor 


and Mrs. Lombard. The treasurer pre-|__ Mt. Fairley, the retiring field secretary for 

sented the following statement for Decem- the Middle States and Eastern Canada, spoke a: 

gees ; : on the needs and prospects of the churches. i 
. RECEIPTS. of that department. — Th he es a 


$28,470.56 


Cash on hand Dec. 2, 2056. 60s. cst cnc eee 
2,304.21 


From Conationsamemr gists + cost c= geisinaee 
Bequest of Miss Elizabeth P. Channing of 
Milton, Mass., to create the Elizabeth 

P. Channing Fund 

pie of Mrs. Abigail W. Howe of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to create the Abigail W. 


W. Forses ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
(Secretary pro-tem.) 


Midwinter Unitarian Meeting. _ te 


Flower nd sreaans.. le 3 «cel amlie 2,000.00 : 
Bequest Sel Phipps of Boston, . r - 

Masa, additional. 26. :..3 35 605. s4n .00 4 4 : 5 5 : 
Foreign relations, gifts................ 202.00 A great meeting in Symphony Had has ae 
nterGalioctanimeiers otal. ews oss tea tei 25-74 been arranged for Sunday evening, ’ Febru- . 
Income invested funds. ..............4. 13,537-75 ~ 


ary 4, to give more effective publicity to 
the Unitarian message, to invite others THtoe a ae 
the fellowship of our faith, and as an expres- 
sion of our co-operation. ; 

Rev. William L. Sullivan of New eae 
and Hon. Robert Luce of Boston will be © 
the speakers. Mr. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 


Investments, received for reinvestment. . 
Church Building Loan Fund, interest on 
temporary investment............... 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
Repaid OWVOANS. yo 52. - >. s2 asa 1,640.00 

» Reimbursed for advances on General Mis- 
sionary Work account............... 


1,227.90 


PAYMENTS. 


For nea purposes ( (societies, etc.)....... rf, WOES dent-emeritus of Harvard University, will. 
er issionar expenses. 2,005.52 : . 
Papensetas Baitarian Dane er ne Ys ak preside. P Tayer will be offered by Rev. on ar 
Favmenle on account of sundry trust funds $1330.63 Julian C.. Jaynes of West Newton. The- = 
NVCSUIMED Sarria ena Bed so eclee napeeee 10,108.95 aA 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries... .. 2.50 singing of our best Unitarian hymns will - 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, nallGa be led by a large chorus, composed of choirs” > 
Publication Department 2.0.20..0/[51 + Xofoloo | and volunteers from the churches of Greater 
Cash'on hand: VanntptOtyecscts och anced face 20,207.85 | Boston. Thus in music and poetry as well 2 
$50,725.83 |@8 in the spoken and printed word will we 2 
together express the beauty and power of- < 


The committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loans:— 


Second Unitarian Society, Brookline, Mass... 
Northside Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa... 


our liberal faith. ‘The committee in charge 
includes Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, chair- y 
man; Rev. Samuel Maxwell, Rev. Roger — 
Forbes, Rev. Maxwell Savage, Rev. Sydne: 
B. Snow, Mr. Horace S. Sears, Mr. Geo 
P. Bullard, Mr. Frank Rockwood — H “s 
Mr. J. Butler Studley, Mr. Geo. G. Wheel- 
wright, Jr., Mr. Carl B. Wetherell; Rev. 
Oscar B. Hawes, secretary. ee rats 
In these critical. and troubled tiiner He 
seems particularly fitting that the most Mi 
effective and widespread expression should 
be given to the principles and spirit it ee 
Christianity. There.is need for” 
‘public utterance of the best thoug 
religion and of that spirit which ¥ wil 
}men in good-will and i in the cause o! 
welfare. — te Be ae 
Round aes. “the ye 


$4,401.88 
1,650.00 


ES SEO 
$6 141.88 


Upon the recommendation of the publica- 
tion committee it was 


Voted: To discontinue tract number two in the Interna- 
tional Series, and to dispose of the plates. 


The committee on the banquet for life 
members reported and their action approved. 

The president asked consideration of cer- 
tain approaching anniversaries, and, after 
discussion, it was — 


Voted: To request the president to appoint a commis- 
sion of fifteen representative members of the Unitarian 
fellowship to report upon the appropriate celebration in | 
the Unitarian churches of the tercentenary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. | 

Voted: To authorize the president to appoint a com- 


our message of ieee 
truth and s service in religion should 


“ped 
above all the ine when organized 
nd co-operation. is most effective and 
ceo needed in religion. We do 


0 believe in ike? Gnd co-operation. 
f re, this great public meeting has 
| arranged, in which we invite your 


“effective and ae eh incksicke 
is made of this nee ee, and that 


oy). ware: aie ‘further to give up any meeting 
_ planned | for that evening, and they will 
_. arrange, if possible, to join with other’ 
churches in the neighborhood, on Sunday 

"7 _ evening, January 28, for the rehearsal of 

Ree the hymns which are to be sung in Symphony 
Hall, and for arousing enthusiasm in this 
_ meeting. Members of choirs and congre- 
_ gations who can sing are asked to join the 
chorus. The first rehearsal will be held 
on Wednesday evening, January 17, at 
7:30, in the lower room of Dr. Hale’s church, 
Exeter ‘and Newbury Streets; the second 
rehearsal will be held on Monday, January 
22; and the third on Thursday, January 25. 
_ Francis W. Snow, 874 Beacon Street, is to 
be the organist. 


ptt The General ‘Conference. 


The following preliminary announcement is 
_ issued by the Council for the biennial meet- 
ing in Montreal, September 25-28 next :— 
The general plan of the Transportation 
Committee for the trip from Boston to Mon- 
treal and return at the time of the National 
Conference i in September, 1917, is as follows: 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Grand Trunk Railway to provide a special 
. train if one hundred or more persons are 
booked to go from Boston. ‘This train will 
. leave, in one or more sections as needed, at 
about 8.45 A.M. on Tuesday, September 25, 
reaching Montreal in time for the first service 
_ Tuesday evening, and the plan will include 
special train returning made up of Pullman 
rs, leaving Montreal, Friday, Septem- 
a at movitas eleven o'clock, after the last 


si eonecintg pexiad trip 
forma aaa | regard to ced 
ions, ; et “is 


pe T¥ 


vibe: It simply can’t be done. 
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bath, from $3 to $5; for double room, from 
-|$3 to $3.50; and for double room with bath, 
from $4.50 to $7, according to location. 

Although all rooms have not as good an 
outlook as outside rooms, we are assured that 
the rooms facing on the Court are equal as 
regarding light, ventilation, etc. 

Rooms may be engaged and all arrange- 
ments made with the Windsor Hotel direct, 
if it is preferred, and all persons attending 
the Conference Will have the same rates 
whether they make their own arrangements 
or through the agency of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. 3, 

Rey. SyDNEY B. Snow, 4 
Mrs. CLauDE U. GILson, 
CHARLES FE. WARE, Chairman, 
Fitchburg, Mass., 
Transportation Committee. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The announcement that Mr. Winston 
Churchill was to speak on “‘Our Religious 
Dilemma” drew the largest gathering of 
the season to the meeting of the Boston 
Unitarian Club on Wednesday evening, 
January 10. The businéss meeting before 
dinner resulted in the choice of the following 
officers: president, George H. Ellis; vice- 
presidents, George Wigglesworth, Charles 
W. Eliot; treasurer, Francis P. Sears; sec- 
retary, Charles W. Birtwell; additional 
members of council, George Hutchinson, 
F. Rockwood Hall, Peirce Long. 

After dinner President Ellis introduced 
to the Club Rev. James A. Fairley, extend- 
ing him a welcome as the successor of Dr. 
Charles F. Dole in the Jamaica Plain church. 
Mr. Fairley spoke of the new Unitarian 
movements in Trenton and Paterson follow- 
ing the Billy Sunday campaigns and of other 
successful introductions of liberal religion 
‘into new fields. 

Mr. Churchill was heard with much in- 
terest as he unfolded the workings of his own 
mental processes which had led him from a 
progressive political movement into a more 
liberal religion than that in which he was 
brought up, and a listener might gather that 
the theological ground reached by John 
Hodder in ‘‘ The Inside of the Cup”’ was not 
the place that Mr. Churchill’s faith would 
be content to rest in. He said in part:— 

“From my recent visits to both Harvard 
and Yale I find that the people who are 
most interested in religion. to-day are the 
university professors, and yet I know no 
set of men more at loggerheads about it 
than they are. On the whole, I think we 
are perhaps as sure about it as laymen as 


||they are as scientists—which is not any too 


sure. It is merely, I think, a sign of the 
times that laymen and especially heretical 
novelists are allowed in pulpits. - Unless 
everybody is interested in religion we are 
never going to have this democracy of ours 
a success. Trying to run democracy on 
iy =e is a good deal like trying 
‘to run a modern battleship with the boilers 
‘and equipment of a Mississippi River steam- 
To be 
-linterested in religion is to be interested in 
, | democracy, becatise democracy i is our modern 


religious « creed. 


The most irreligious type of man is not 


. TR a, 


opean plan) will he ta $o 5 $2. 50 ipek the ol corte who has sinned or. acquired ¢ 
: day f for a single room; for single room with 


a bad habit through ignorance,—that is, the 
most dangerous in democracy,—but the 
man who allows paeispexkere? to be sent 
to Congress. 

“The. religious movement is essentially, 
as you know,.a social movement. All its 
energy must be directed to changing social 
conditions. Campaigns for the betterment 
of public life are attempts to get religion 
into practical life, where it belongs, into 
government, and to do away with the Sab- 
bath-day religion. Any religion that has not 
a social bearing is a dead religion. In 
medieval times government and religion 
were blended; the problem to-day is. to 
blend them in democracy.” 


The Alfiance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive 
board was held January 12, in the Unitarian 
church, Baltimore, Md. Present: Miss 
Bancroft, presiding, Mmes. Voigt, Peterson, 
Davis, Noyes, Atherton, Bellows, Bacon, 
Blair, Burt, Hayes, Lowell, Whitman, Wilder, 
Wiers, Woodbridge, Chipman, Glasgow, and 
members of the Baltimore and near-by 
branches. 

The treasurer reported the investment 
of $1,000 received from the late snows t= 
P. Channing. 

In memoriam have been placed the names 
of Mrs. Emily A. Carter, Mrs. Delia S. 
Marshall by the branch of Concord, N.H.; 
Mrs. Emogene P. Fairbanks by Brookline 
second; Mrs. Lewis G. Wilson; Mrs. Fred 
Smith by Hopedale branch; Miss Helen 
Collamore by Boston First Church branch; 
Mrs. Charles F. Baker by Fitchburg. 

The Cheerful Letter committee asked for 
more subscribers for the little Cheerful Letter 
magazine, fifty cents a year. 


for one or more copies to be sent to shut-ins, 
to carry the message of good cheer to lonely 
homes. With the increased cost of paper 
and of printing, additional subscriptions are 
needed to cover the expense. 

Mrs. Peterson told the story of progress 
in Mr. Robinson’s field of labor at Swansboro, 
N.C.; of the well-attended Sunday-school 
at Shelter Neck and the young people whose 
continued interest is a source of great satis- 
faction; and of the good outlook at Talla- 
hassee, Fla., if a suitable place can be secured 
for headquarters and reading-room. 

On the recommendation of the appeals 
committee it was voted to approve and put 
before the branches an appeal for $250 for 
the Tuckerman School, Boston, for the train- 
ing cf parish workers. This appeal is of the 
same sort as the two for the divinity schools 
at Meadville and Berkeley, and it gives the 
branches an opportunity to contribute 
toward the supply of parish assistants, for 
which an increasing demand comes from the 
churches. 

‘Two resignations were accepted with regret, 
that of Mrs. Arthur L. Weatherly, director 
for Nebraska, and that of Miss Charline 
P. Morgan, director for*Kansas. 

Mrs. J. Hartley Anderson of Pittsburgh 
was nominated director for Western Pennsyl- 
vania to succeed Mrs, David E. Mitchell. 
It was voted to send Mrs. Mitchell a letter 
of greeting with expression of sympathy in 
her anxiety over the recent illness of her son. 


« 
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Branches and _ 
individuals may be interested to subscribe- 


Mrs. Adda P. Parker of Helena was| of human rights, they laid the foundations day evening, | 18 
- nominated director for Montana, this State] of the doctrine of ‘Authority in Religion” | Nobbs of Boston was de Spee 
having for the first time the one hundred|last Sunday in the powers of the inner] At Northfield, Senta evening, a 18 
_ members necessary to entitle it to a director. | spiritual life. Inasmuch as man’s living 
A letter of sympathy was voted to Mrs.| spirit has a direct experience of the presence 
Claude U. Gilson in her bereavement. of God, and since his conscience and will 
The news of the death of Miss-Caroline|and reason are quickened and enlightened 


Frederic H. Kent ot Grafton; saverie : oad 
evening, January 16, Rev. Alfred C. Dieffen- ‘+ : ze 


Leib, president of the Louisville, Ky., branch, by the Eternal Spirit, the final authority | bach of Hartford; Wednesday evening, Janu- ~ 
and former director for Kentucky, was ‘re-| in religion i is in man’s inner life. ary 17, Rev. ee C. Hultin of Sudbury; . 
ae ceived with sorrow, and a letter of apprecia-| That inner life has indeed created all the | Thursday evening, January 18, Rev. Frank = 
aS tion of Miss Leib’s character and work was | outer things of religion, has reared its altars, | A. Powell of Braintree. = pin 
ie ordered to be sent to the Louisville branch. | written its bibles, devised its rituals, and} At Hartford, Conn. there were three 
a iraen The president announced the following | organized its churches. All the branches| meetings: Monday evening, January 15, : 
Bers) appointments: May meetings committee,|of the Christian Church may be put into|Prof. Frank C. Doan of Summit, N.J.; 
Bs _ Mrs. Blair, Miss Bellows, Miss Lowell, | three growps—those that accept the author- subject, “Where is God?”’; Wednesday even- 
as Mrs. Wiers, Miss Mary C. Sawyer, Mrs.|ity of the Church, those that accept the|ing, January 17, Rev. Shansigal B. Nobbs, 
ig Atherton; manual committee, Mrs. Noyes, | authority of the Book, and those that main-| subject, ‘‘The Ring of Gyges”; Friday 
tks Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Ware, Mrs. Woodbridge, | tain the authority of the Spirit. evening, January 19, Rev. Frank A. Powell. ais 
a»: - Miss Whitman. The ‘‘higher criticism,’ while raising] At Holyoke, Sunday evening, January 14, © 
Ay The Middle States reports were presented | the Bible to its exalted place as a source of }Rev. Earl C. Davis of Pittsfield spoke; 
eT. in full, showing good members a growing] spiritual inspiration, is making untenable | Monday evening, January 15, Rev. F. A. ~ * 
4% interest, and generous gifts of time and|the orthodox Protestant position of the| Powell; Tuesday evening, January 16, Rev. x 
ns service to the cause. The reports of the|authority of the Bible, and future years| Adolph Rossbach of East Boston; Wednes- rs 


day evening, January 17, Prof. Frank..C. 
Doan; Thursday evening, January 18, Rev. 

Ida C. Hultin. ro 
At Bernardston, Sunday evening, January 
14, Rev. George L,. Thompson was thea—— = 
speaker, and on Sunday evening, Januany 

21, Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 

At Northampton, Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 16, Rey. Frank C. Doan, and on Thurs- 
day evening, January 18, Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 

At Pittsfield, Monday evening, January 


Canadian branches East and West told the} will doubtless find just two great groups 
’ same story, “We are all trying to do our|of Christian churches—those that bow 
sy best in the many things before us, and, in| before the authority of the organized church, 
: : the language of our soldiers, to ‘carry on.’’’| and those that maintain the freedom and 
. Fi The business session adjourned with a|the authority of the inner spirit. 
@ rising vote of thanks to the Baltimore| Rev. Sumner Mitchell of Keene, N.H., 
branch, and a delightful social hour was|said: ‘‘What do liberals ask in religion? 
_* passed at the luncheon-tables, to which] Just the privilege which is accorded in all 
y vall the visitors were invited. Every effort | other mental life: the right not only to use 
. had been made to bring hostesses and guests| the powers of the mind, but to accept as 
together, and the delicious luncheon was] definite and final the conclusions to which 


r - greatly enjoyed. such an exercise of power leads. ‘The poets | 15, Rev. Adolph Rossbach; Tuesday evening, 

-, At 2.30 P.M. an open meeting was held in|and the pioneers in their line of thought | January 16, Rev. Maxwell Savage of Lynn; _ 
ark the church, Miss Bancroft in the chair. have done most to acquaint us with God.|and Wednesday evening, January 17, Rev. 
os. After the Alliance opening service a roll- | They speak as those having authority, upon | Frank A. Powell. 


At Florence, Sunday, January 14, Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach spoke on the “a 
subject, ‘‘The Dominant Strain To-day in 
Religion.” 


+t call showed an attendance of 95 from|a Mount of Transfiguration. The greatest 
a Philadelphia, Germantown, Washington, | discoveries in this modern age have not 
"5a Highland Springs, Lynchburg, Richmond, | been mechanical or scientific, but psycholog- 
Baltimore, Philadelphia League, and Vir-|ical. This deeper knowledge of man leads 


% 
ginia League. Miss Bancroft and several|us also to the Mount of Transfiguration, These meetings were arranged for the pur- 3 
om _ board members spoke of the national spirit}and we learn truths which no authority | pose of making some contribution to the 
z as developed and strengthened through co-|of council or creed can deny us.” thought and life of the various communities 
-* ~~ +‘operation in the several lines of effort fol- at a time when the attention of many is ; 
a> lowed by Alliance committees. Mrs. Lewis, being turned to the consideration of the funda- 

q president of the Virginia League spoke im- Connecticut Valley Meetings. mental values of religion. What kind of a 


universe do we live in? Where is God? 

What is man? Can we live together in 

decent fashion, or does the very nature of | 
us prevent us from being Christians? These - 
are some of the questions that are floating 


4 


pressively of the appreciation of the joy and —— 

beauty of our faith on the part of the new] The Connecticut Valley Conference of 
Unitarians of Virginia, who are glad of a] Unitarian Churches arranged for a series 
religious belief for which there is no need to | of special meetings to be held in several of the 
make apology to reason. churches during the week of January 14 to 


bi dae ath 


er" 
* 


ages Mrs. Pierce of Washington, and others, | 21, inclusive. On Sunday morning, January | about in men’s mind to-day. What are the 

> took part in the conference, which soon|14, several of the ministers exchanged | answers? =] 
___ turned to a consideration of the needs of the} pulpits. Rev. Margaret Barnard of Bernard- : 
toed Sunday-schoo!l. Mrs. Lewis was called for-|ston occupied the pulpit at Northfield; x~ 
=" ward to tell of Lynchburg’s Sunday-school|] Rev. Alfred C. Dieffenbach of Hartford, The Tuckerman School. a eae 
- of seventy-two members, and Mrs. Davis|Conn., preached in Pittsfield; Rev. John ee ‘Soy A” ce 
3 spoke the final word, as no one else can, in] B. W. Day of Greenfield, Mass., was at} Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard Uni- ~~ 
Rey - behalf of Sunday-school and Alliance and | Northampton; Rev. A. H. Coar of Holyoke | versity will begin on February 7 a course 
be the things of the spirit, making an earnest plea | was at Florence; Rev. Earl C. Davis of|of lectures on The History of Religion 
oe for increased devotion to what is highest | Pittsfield was at Hartford, Conn.; Rev. | which will be given at 33 West Cedar Street. , * i 
Suet’ -and best: George L. Thompson of Northfield was} In this course an attempt will be made 

tee Again the out-of-Boston board meeting | at Bernardston; Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith |to trace the main lines of the development _ 

ae proved to be a red-letter day. of Northampton was at Greenfield; Rev.|of religion from the earliest times to the — i 

f ~% The next meeting will be held in Boston,| Edward R. Griffith of Florence was at| present day. Attention will be paid both 

_ February 9. Reports will be due from the | Holyoke. : to the growth of customs, ritual, and organ- — 5 
_—s* Pacific Coast and New England except} At Brattleboro, Vt., one service was|ization, and to the progress and decline of ; 

os f Massachusetts. 1 ne Cpa eee Ls held at which Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of | forms of thought. 

Ns Springfield was the speaker. In the later lectures emphasis ei be 

. Liberal Evangelism. At Deerfield, in the old brick church, 

Ph three services were held. At the first one, 

>» ss Many of our Unitarian ministers in New]Sunday evening, January 14, Rev. Henry |thought, on he one ‘india and of 


England preached last Sunday on the prob-| Goodwin Smith of Northampton spoke Fenians and political % 
lem of “Authority in Religion.” Having | on the subject, ‘‘Spiritual Expansion.” On| 

_- preached the previous Sunday on ‘The | Tuesday evening, January 16, Rev. Frank A. 
Principle of Freedom,’’ asserting that the|Powell of Braintree spoke on ‘The 


: right to think is one of the most precious ; Reality of the Spiritual World.” On Thurs- 


derati Ps : 
bjects dealt with will be: “Primi- 
a “The Religion of the Far 
- bh Semitic Religion, including Juda- 
~ Gist ed Islam”; “The Religion of Greece 
and Rome”; “Barly Christianity”; ‘‘Cath- 
olic Christianity”; “Protestant Christian- 
ity”; “The ie of the Present and 
_ Future.” _ 
These lectures will be given at twelve 
o'clock on Wednesdays, and will continue 
into May. 
The third part of the Thursday morning 
= group of lectures will begin on January 18, 
. when Mrs. Clara B. Beatley will introduce 
the series with a talk on ‘The Church and 
the Community.’ The other lectures will 
deal with the relation of the church to the 
community through federation of churches, 
the forum, and the home department of 
the church. The various speakers will be 
announced from week to week, and all in- 
terested are invited to hear them at ten 
o’clock, T hursday mornings. 


. ‘The ‘Young People’s Religious 
: : Cnion. 


The South Middlesex Federation. 


The winter meeting of the South Middlesex 

F Federation will be held on Sunday, January 

ae 21, in the First Parish Church, Watertown, 

Mass. The business meeting at five o’clock 

will be in charge of the president, Mr. Carl 

B. Wetherell; then will follow the reports of 

secretary, treasurer, and chairmen of the 

various committees—on friendly service, dra- 

matic exchange, membership and _ social. 

Miss Minnie Packard of Quincy will speak 

on the work of the extension committee of 

the central Young People’s Religious Union, 

of which she has charge. After reports of 

the various unions, refreshments will be 
served. 

The evening service at seven o’clock will 

, be addressed by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
nf D.D.» 

4 : Take any Watertown car at Harvard 
Square or Waltham and leave the car at 
Watertown Square. Any side street north 

= will lead to the Unitarian church, the one 
g with the clock. 


Boston Federation. 


The midwinter meeting of the Boston 
Federation will be held on Sunday, January 
——ss« 28, at the First Church, Boston, Mass., with 
a business session at four o’clock, as usual, 

; when reports will be rendered. At the 
evening meeting at seven o’clock, Mr. 
William G. Puddiefoot will speak on his ex- 
by | periences among the lumberjacks of the 
tr Middle Eawinnt on is said to be ex- 


oa 


ca 


“at the Arlington Street 
january 17. Subject, 


formal conference will be held from 5.15 
to 5.45 and Rev. Charles T. Billings will 
sum up his address on “Religious Educa- 
tion in the. Home,” and conduct the dis- 
cussion upon it, for which there was not 
time at the last meeting. Supper at 6, 
address at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 


ported by organ and instruments. 


besides five acres of land. 


Speakers at the mnoon-day services in 


King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
January 22, Rev. Bradley Gilman, First 
Parish, Canton; January 23, Rev. Frederick 
‘A. Bisbee, D.D., 
Boston; January 24, Rev. James De’ Nor- 
mandie, D.D., First Church in Roxbury; 
January 25, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; January 
Vaughan, 
Institution. The service on Saturday will, 
as usual, be entirely musical, with Malcolm 
Lang, organist of the Chapel, at the organ. 


the Universalist Leader, 


26, Prof. Richard M. 


D.D:, the Newton Theological 


Churches. 


BurRLINGTON, Vt.—The First Congre- 
gational Society (Unitarian), Rev. Charles 
J. Staples: The Society enjoyed a most 
happy and profitable season in the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of 
their ‘Brick Meeting-House”’ erected in 
1816 and dedicated Jan. 9, 1817. The 
exercises were held Sunday and Monday 
January 7 and 8. A delegation, from Mont- 
pelier was present, and the chtrches of the 
city were especially cordial in greetings and 
attendance of delegates and members. The 
Unitarian churches of Montreal; Can., 
Brattleboro and Middlesex, Vt., Brookline 
and Winchester, Mass., sent letters of con- 
gratulation and Ex-President Taft with the 
retiring governor of the State, C. W. Gates, 
wrote cordial messages of good-will. The 
sermon was preached by Prof. S. F. Emerson 
of the University of Vermont, a long-time 
friend of the congregation. His subject, 
most nobly treated, was ‘‘ The Function of 
the Pulpit in a World of Democracy.” In 
the evening the church was filled and two 
addresses were given, one by the pastor, 
Charles J. Staples, on the historical aspects 
of and the changes in the ancient building, 
and another by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot on the 
significance of the New England meeting- 
house. The music of the original dedica- 
tion service was skilfully and charmingly 
reproduced by a choir of twelve voices 
directed by Mrs. John A. Russell and sup- 
On 
Monday evening, felicitations were brought 
by the president of the University of Ver- 
mont, Dr. Guy Potter Benton; by Rev. 
Cc. C. Adams, representing the Protestant 
churches of Burlington; by Rev. Lewis C. 
Carson of Montpelier, speaking for the 
Church of the Messiah. Judge J. H. Ma- 
comber spoke fittingly for the people of the 
parish, returning thanks for the greetings 
brought and indicating the pride and love 
of the congregation in and for their church. 
After this service, the ladies of The Alliance 
held a delightful reception for the congre- 
gation and their friends in the church par- 
lors. Officers of the Society and The Al- 
liance received the guests, and interesting 
memorials of the founders were on exhibi- 
tion. This stanch old church building was 
designed by Charles Bulfinch and Peter 
Banner of Boston and cost over $22,000 
It has been 
carefully preserved and excellently cared for. 


It was built by a group of devoted and 
sacrificing men and women who were proud 
to belong to the “‘rational or liberal party” 
among the Congregationalists of their time. 
This occasion and Dr. Eliot’s presence have 
given the people a new loyalty, “a new 
beginning linked with a new sense of historic 
continuity.” Mention should be made of 
a deeply reverent and inspiring service of 
communion, Sunday afternoon, which was 
by invitation largely attended by members 
of many other churches. It was conducted 
by Dr. Eliot, Dr. Smart of the College Street 
Congregational Church, and the pastor. 


HAVERHILL, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Francis Wilder Holden: The year 1916 
closed by celebrating the two hundred and 
seventy-fifth year since the first minister, 
Rev. John Ward, gathered the people to- 
gether under a tree in what is now the oldest 
cemetery in the city and held a service of 
worship. The day was made memorable 
by the unveiling of a bronze tablet on which 
were inscribed the names and dates of set- 
tlement of the twenty-six ministers who 
have served the parish. This was the 
twenty-sixth church established in the 
colonies. Of the twenty-six colonial Con- 
gregational churches twenty-three are now 
active Unitarian churches. The First 
Parish in Haverhill became Unitarian in 
1833, and in 1834 settled Rev. Nathaniel 
Gage as its first Unitarian minister. From 
the time of his settlement until the present 
time the ministers of the First Parish have 
all been Unitarian. In the memorial service 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., president of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
the principal speaker. Other parts were 
taken by Leonard W. Smith, curator of the 
Haverhill Historical Society, the minister 
of the Bradford Congregational Church, 
the second oldest church in the city, the 
ministers of the churches that were estab- 
lished when the town was divided into 
precincts, and the minister, Dr. Van der 
Pyl, of the Centre Congregational Church, 
which was formed when the First Parish was 
torn asunder in 1833 and 1834 by the great 
religious controversy which gave to Uni- 
tatianism a distinct name and purpose, 
also Rev. Dr. Coons of the Universalist 
church. At the close of the memorial 
service the congregation went into Unity 
Hall, where about one hundred lantern 
slides of Old Haverhill were thrown upon 
the screen. During the two hundred and 
seventy-five years of her history the First 
Parish has had five meeting-houses on four 
different locations. This bit of history was 
clearly brought out by the pictures shown. 
Following the pictures was a social half- 
hour, when the people again went into the 
church to watch the Old Year out. The 
programme was an organ recital, readings, 
and other musical selections. The First 
Parish is full of promise and hope. 


Kansas City, Mo.—All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Paul Dansingberg: The Christ- 
mas season finds All Souls Church with every 
— ss 


COMPLETE STEREOPTICON OUT- 
FIT for sale. Besseler’s very best Dissolving 
Lantern — Adjustable Rheostat, Pair perfectly 
matched Darlot’s Lenses, Screen, Adjustable 
Rheostat, etc. Outfit used only a few times. 
Original cost, $550. Will sell cheap. Rev. 
John N. Barker, Lebanon, New Hampshire. 


-_- reason to rejoice. The audiences have been 
a third larger this year than either of the 
two preceding years. The Christmas bazaar 
and dinner were a great success; they made 
an enjoyable social occasion and were finan- 
Len) cially profitable. A new Junior Alliance 
ah numbers fifteen members, who are interested 
= and doing admirable work. An Associate Al- 
Ses - jiance has been organized, made up of young 
at women who are employed downtown and 
: cannot attend the regular Alliance meetings. 
a This Associate Alliance, which meets once 
OW ; a month, has a membership of fifteen and 
more. A kindergarten has recently been 
: established by Miss Shirley Chase in con- 
aN nection with the Sunday-school. It is held 
a during the church service, and parents are 
ised thereby enabled to attend the regular 
morning service, because they can leave 
their children where they will be safe and 
interested. ‘The only difficulty is that the 
132 children do not want to go home when the 
: service is over. The society is making 
he substantial gains and expects a good year. 


. NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. A. W. Littlefield: On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 31, a service of song and an organ recital 
& was held from eight to nine o’clock, From 
nine to eleven the ladies of The Alliance 
served refreshments and the time was passed 
in friendly greetings and social converse. 
The company then adjourned to the church 
for the watch-night service, which was very 
te impressive. ‘This consisted of organ music, 
responsive readings, hymns, Scripture, prayer 

and two contralto solos by Miss Adah Gay 

i Fuller, the first, ‘‘A Prayer for Peace,” and 
i the second, a few minutes before midnight, 
? “Ring out the Old, Ring in the New.”’ The 
church bell (a Paul Revere bell, this year 

being the one hundred and fifth anniversary 

of its first ringing) rang out the twelve 

BA strokes, and the minister’s wish for a blessed 
. as well as a happy New Year for all was 
ac followed by the benediction. The service 
was greatly enjoyed. The preceding Sunday 

Rage afternoon, December 24, a beautiful candle- 
et light service was held. The trees, the bright 


~~. star, the rows of candles, the candelabra, the 
Ee twenty girls dressed in white, bearing lighted 
pe candles, singing the processional, the re- 


-cessional, and carols, interspersed with the 

i Scripture, the “Vigil,” the ‘‘Quest,” and 
" the “‘ Presentation,’’—all added to the effect. 
‘The music and the address by the minister 
were filled with the Christmas spirit and 
will be long remembered. On New Year’s 
Sunday, Jan. 7, 1917, the communion service 
‘was observed as usual; and in the Sunday- 
school (where all were gathered together), 
Mrs. Riegel, the president, on behalf of the 
“King’s Daughters Circle of ’86,’’ presented 
to the school a beautiful picture in loving 
memory of Miss Hermia Riley, a devoted 
member recently passed to the Life Beyond, 
who had been connected with the Sunday- 
school all her life, and was for nine years the 
teacher of the infant department. She loved 
the children, the Sunday-school, and the 

- church, and she will be kept in remembrance. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Germantown Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Albert John Coleman: 
< At the last annual meeting of this Society 


Mr. Coleman was asked unanimously to 
complete a year of service, or up to July 1, 
1917, with the parish. A very successful 
course of Sunday. evening lectures is main- 


me er 


. ae no 
tained in the church eh He on - general | | Lothro Gle 
religious subjects. ‘These 
already been given to enthusiastic atitiencest 
which filled both rooms. ‘The first two lec- . 
tures were by Dr. Joseph McFarland, “The 
Source of Religious Ideas’’ and “Moses 
the Lawgiver.” The third lecture was 
“Buddha the Enlightened One,” given by 
Mr. Robert M. Hogue, who will follow soon 
with ‘‘Some Modern Interpretations of 
Christianity.” Rev. A. J. Coleman speaks 
of ‘‘Mahomet and Islam” and ‘‘ The Primi- 
tive Church and its Development.” The 
Samuel Longfellow Alliance Guild continues 
its admirable work in the parish and city. 


rae Year = 


J. S. WATERMAN & ‘SONS. 2 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS. 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street | 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and oe 
fer Arrangements. : 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 

City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. =< 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. r 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. ae 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. ‘ 
Address, 


Roxpury, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. George A. Mark: The Women’s Al- 
liance is feeling the benefit of the inspira- 


tion from the large and enthusiastic meeting |} Marconi SSieeeee k = Cable ee 

of the New England Associate Alliance mint ard ai — + 3 
held in this church on Oct. 19, 1916, the “oe 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of A NEW BOOK ; atk 
the organization in this same place. It is SONGS OF THE SOUL — Ve 
also benefiting from a particularly success- 

ful Study Class. First, Rev. Austin §. Itty Ovens Bye 

Garver of Worcester, Mass., spoke of the ae Z 


relation of religion and art, saying they are 
kindred spirits and that it is by no accident 
or caprice that men have sought to decorate 
their shrines and temples of worship. Art 
is a means of expressing in form what words 
cannot express, and all the values which 
art creates and re-creates in us are spiritual 
values, ideal values. Rev. Roger S. Forbes 
of Dorchester, Mass., discussed John Muir 
and the higher pantheism, and gave to this 
term, often misunderstood, a true and lofty 
meaning. The addresses to follow are: 
“Religion and the Drama,” by Rev. Edgar 
Swan Wiers of Montclair, N.J.; ‘Religion 
and Biology,” by Prof. Herbert Vincent Neal 
of Tufts College; ‘‘Religion and Music,” 
by Rev. Henry W. Foote, of the Harvard 
Divinity School; ‘‘ Religion and Astronomy,”’ 
by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester. A 
course which has given much and promises. 
more is too good to be kept for one group 
of women alone, and it is made public with 
the hope of thereby giving hint or example 
to some other study class. 


ScHENEcTaDy, N.Y.—All Souls’ Church, 
Addison Moore, D.D.: Dr. Moore’s topics 
for January, Sunday mornings, are as follows: 
“The Religious Value of our Mystic Moods”’; 


A work which deserves the attention of lovers 
of sacred poetry and music, more especially 
churches and their singers. 

50 cents, net 


C. W. THOMPSON & CO. ~ 
2B Park Street, Boston, Mass. a: 


ANTED.—Good adoption home for attractive, ? 
bright three-year-old boy of good inheritance. 
Apply New Bedford Children’s Aid Society, 12 “Market . & 
Street, New Bedford, Mass. 


We to help publish socialistic and 
Unitarian books. Will dedicate book to bicas, Ad- | 
dress “C,” care of Christian Register. 24 


peer as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
position of private secretary. References es 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. — ‘ pee: 


L“2* OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for Lrarge at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church Announcements. , 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH, Harvard “a Cam- 
bridge. Sunday Services 11 A.M. and 7.45 P.M. Dr. - 
Crothers will preach morning and evening. SS entnad sub- eS 
ject, “The R dion of John Milton.” ; ee 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- Ns 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will , ee 
preach. Morning service, 1x1 A.M. Kindergarten, 11 A.M. _ 


, : aa Church school, 9.45 A.M. Nathaniel Hall Society,7.30P.a., % 
Thee sychic, or Spiritual, Value of the Miss Nellie Blood, resident manager of South End House aA oe 7 
Weaker Nations”; ‘Billy Sunday and the. will speak. . ps 
Pathology of Protestantism”; “The Moral] apLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 


Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11.__ The minister ~ 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service 
(all seats free) at 4 P.M. The minister will preach. Mid- A. 

week organ recital on Wednesday at s. The church i is opera = 


Menace of the Modern Home.” The Sun- 
day evening lectures are on the “Conflict 


every day from 9 until 4. f- S ae 
i yea igor Mad. as thes 
a ths. THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES corner of aus 
id and Page ae tah i rp be: Abraham M. Al eee 
rT APP. ihbany, minister. eS ool at 9.4 as Social 
ere Ay SUA Service Class at 10.15 A nm Bs, speak, 


Subject,—‘‘ The Tithing =  ciedergartes aan Primary Wea 
atizA.M. Church service at 11 A.M. Preaching by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot. All seats are free and a sete “ 
invitation is extended to the public. Take gt 
car to Jersey Street. 


It is with deep regret that we learn of the death of one 
of our oldest and most energetic women, Mary Augusta 
Lewis Clapp, widow of the late Frederick W. Clapp, and 
the daughter of Mary Ann Davis Dudley and William G. 
Lewis. Mrs. Clapp was born in Boston, Aug. 22, 1842, 
and came to Framingham at the age of ten years, where 
she has spent the greater part of her life. She was always 
an active worker in the Unitarian church, where for many 
years she’ was a teacher in the Sunday-school. She was 
a life member of the American Unitarian Association, the 
first president of the Framingham Alliance, and the first 
president of the Framingham Women’s Club. Always | 
bright, cordial, and sympathetic, she will be missed by a 
large circle of friends. Mrs. Clapp is survived by two 
dauphin Miss a Fenty. ee Clapp and Bas Thomas M. 


- »’ 


0g 


attern oO 


A study of the contributions by Unitarians for the spread of 
4 Neh Unitarian faith shows that in recent years there was an annual 
; Bre repetition of moderate amounts of money — an evidence of scanty 
hopes and narrow vision. 


ss ' The year 1916 was notable i in many ways, but principally THAT 


of the Past 


Vite IT SHATTERED THE PATTERN OF THE PAST. 
Beran 78h ey & Unitarians rejoiced in large sums of money raised, but more in 
—  ——s«s the light of new ideals, in the rising tide of a new spiritual life, in 
ae co: a __ the stirring of generous impulses. 
eee 5 There may be frugal souls who would like to gather up the frag- 
255 ments of that smaller pattern and keep it as the measure of our 
on future giving; but we have a valiant fellowship which is moved by 
er . the impulse of “forgetting the things that are behind”’ and pressing 
“3 forward to a larger future. 
aah : $160,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1917 FOR UNITARIAN WORK. THIS IS 
se vt: ane Paatebutions to ene M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Between Science and Superstition.”” On 
January 7 he lectured on ‘“‘The Conflict in — 
Greece and Africa,” on January 14, “The . 
Conflict in Europe”; and on January 21 


as he will speak about ‘The Conflict in 
a, America.” 

, 4 

: SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the] - 
Unity, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord: The 


annual meeting of the society was held on 
Thursday evening, January 11, preceded 
by one of the most largely attended parish 
suppers in recent years. The treasurer 
reported all bills paid and a substantial 
balance in the treasury. The reports of 
‘the Sunday-school and other allied organi- 
zations were. most encouraging. The 
Women’s Alliance reported one hundred 
and fifty-nine members and the Men’s Club, 
one hundred and twenty-one. The two 
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- purse of $100 for Mr. William H. Morley, 
- who has’ resigned as sexton after twenty-two | 
--years of faithful service. The Alliance 
eee has also contributed $335 for denomina- 
ee he other purposes. At present, 
ch its peal service committee, it is 
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to this end has secured 
of. several other women’s 
of 


ees. 


_-* .organizations co-operated in providing a} 


3 | Certificate _granted Jan. 


x 


irate the women’s class meets in the chirch 
as heretofore. Through its many and varied 
activities the church has justified its faith 


,_ that its chief business ‘‘is not to build itself 


up out of the community, but to build up 
the community out of itself.” 


Personal. 


Rev. Chas. T. Billings of Belmont, Mass., 
spoke before the Women’s Alliance of the 
Arlington Street Church at its last meeting. 
His subject was ‘‘ What Unitarians Believe.” 
His address gave great pleasure. 


- Rev. Oscar B. Hawes of Newton Centre 
spoke on January 11 before the Women’s 
Alliance of the Somerville church. His 
subject was “The Leadership of Jesus,” 
and is said to have been handled superbly. 


Rev. George H. Reed of Fairhaven gave 
his fine paper on the “ Religion of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” before a large meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance of the Parker 
Memorial Church, West Roxbury, on Jan- 
uary 10. 


_ At the last meeting of The Alliance of the 
First Congregational Society of Lexington, 
Mass., Mrs. George H. Root, president of 
the women’s social service committee, gave 
a most interesting account of the work at 
the North End Union. 


Rev. Charles William Porter-Shirley, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the New England States, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
15, 1917. Charles 
tT. Billings, Julian Cad aynes, Harry Lutz. 
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Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall of Roxbury, Mass., 
recently entertained the Nashua branch of 
The Alliance with a delightful paper on 
“The Colored Race in Music.’ She recited 
with great charm poems from the works of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar,-and also rendered 
several groups of songs by composers of 
the colored race, including Taylor and 
Burleigh. 


Dr. Francis G. Peabody was the speaker 
recently at the first of a series of public 
lectures at the Harvard Medical School. 
His subject was “The Liquor Problem.” 
Dr. Peabody had made a systematic study 
of the patronage of saloons, confirmed by 
the highest police authority, and he had 
found that a number of people equal to one- 
half the population of Greater Boston enter 
the city’s saloons in one day. This means 
that over eight hundred thousand persons 
use daily what the bar dispenses. 


Hymn and Service Books Offered. 


The Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
Society of Ridgewood; N.J., having supplied 
the church with the new Hymn and Service 
Books, wishes to give the old ones to any 
church or society that needs them. Of the 
Unitarian Service Book, 1904 edition, there 
are twenty-six copies; of the Social Hymn and 
Tune Books, 1897 edition, there are thirty-six 
copies. These will be sent free of expense, 
on application to 

Miss R. W. HAwEs, 
36 Corsa Terrace, 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
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 Pleasantrics. 


“Her story,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “‘is 
indeed peripatetic.” : 


be thy dreams.’’ Professor: “Stop, stop! 
Why don’t you sound the H?” 


é don’t go no higher than G!”’ 


the pathetic. 


ab Maa 


the old faces I used to shake hands with.” 


; A Western senator has a brother in the 
‘ livestock business. The brother sent a 
4 letter to him that was entirely typewritten, 
Pap even to the signature. The statesman 
thought it an outrage and he sent a protest. 
This was the reply he received: “‘ Dear Jim,— 
Cheer up. J am so busy that I never use a 
pen except for sheep.” —Ewxchange. 


z _ A good story was once told of Bishop 
Donahue of Wheeling, W.Va. Several years 
ago, when bicycling was all the rage, the 

Cn ae * bishop attempted to learn. Of course, mis- 
haps followed. Some days later a friend, 
who had seen the bishop performing feats 
on a wheel, asked, ‘‘Bishop, do you wheel 
now?” “Certainly,” replied the witty digni- 
tary. “I am Bishop of Wheeling.’’—Sacred 


Heart Review. 


Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) was once 
at a dinner where the conversation turned 
to the art—or crime—of punning, and Dr. 
Watson ventured the opinion that he could 
do well in that line, offering to try then and 
there. He sat silent for a few moments, and 
Hall Caine, who was among the guests, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Come along, Watson, we're all 
waiting.”” ‘The preacher-punster replied at 
once, “‘Don’t be in such a hurricane.’’— 
Christian Life. 


An applicant was undergoing a. civil ser- 
vice examination. .With a view to testing 
his knowledge of history, the examining 
officer asked him what he knew of the Punic 
Wars. ‘‘The name sounds familiar,” said 
the applicant, ‘‘but I can’t just remember 
when it was or where it happened.” ‘Don’t 
you know anything about Scipio?” ‘‘No, 
2 sir.’ ‘Surely you have heard about Han- 
¥ nibal?” ‘‘Oh, yes, I know all about Hanni- 
jae bal. That’s where Mark Twain used to 

live.”’—Youth’s Companion. 


ee “Gen. Butler was at one time a member 

of a commission to examine young applicants 

, for admission to the bar,’”’ says an exchange, 

nal ‘‘and before him came a youth who failed. 

: Finally, Butler asked: ‘What would you like 

to be examinedin? You have failed in every- 

thing we have suggested.’ The reply came, 

‘Try me on the statutes: I’m up to them.’ 

Butler shook his head solemnly. ‘My 

friend,’ he said, ‘I’m afraid you won’t do. 

i You may be ever so familiar with the stat- 

¢ ; utes; but what is to prevent a foolish legis- 

. lature from repealing all you know?’”’ 

“Once in Banbury,” says a writer in the 

. Baltimore Sun, ‘‘I dined with an English 

farmer. We had ham for dinner—a most 

delicious ham, baked. - The farmer’s son 

soon finished his portion and passed his plate 

- again. ‘More ’am, father,’ he said. ‘The 

te farmer frowned. ‘Don’t say ’am, son; say 

’am.’ ‘I did say ’am,’ the lad protested, in 

an injured tone. ‘You said ’am!’ cried 

the father, fiercely. ‘“‘Am’s what it should 

_ be. ’Am, not ’am.’ In the midst of the 

controversy the farmer’s wife turned to me 

with a little deprecatory smile. ‘They both 
think they’re saying ’am!’ she said.” _. 


i Tenor (singing): ‘Oh, ’appy, ’appy, ’appy 
Tenor: ‘It 


Addressing a political gathering the other 
Ay day, a speaker gave his hearers a touch of 
: “T miss,” he said, brushing 
away a not unmanly tear, ‘‘I miss many of 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of*the American 


Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. 
The chief missiona 
churches of America, tt 


mectiig noe publishes books, tracts, and devotional 
works. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 


C. Cornish, ‘ 
, Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. = 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
Incorporated in 188s. 


of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 
Bie contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
ot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitenas churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. . 
Promotes the organization of the young ple of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Secving 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address contributions te the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. as 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. _ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr, Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P, Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Commitiee on Fellowship.—Executive Commitiee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Il.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25 
rate churches into cl 
fellowship.” ‘ ie 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. , 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the peeleeson of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present . 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. Charles ¥. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Pee hh ge ed Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. 


1909, “‘to bring the men of the sepa- 
oser acquaintance, co-operation, and 


organization of “the Unitarian 
s Of | supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 


‘ } The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
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oh No Flies. No 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
. Look for our Trade Marks. es 
C.H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS: 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE , 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Antique Viewsofye — 
Towne of Boston 


BY : 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 
LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS 
Boston, 


co. , 
Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, ¢ 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. F 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. ; x 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 7 *: 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James Cursten Frac, A.B. 


: ; Head Master a 
The Christian Register School Bureau i : 
PARENTS 


Expert ad vies. freely given to pacts Ms 
regarding day and boarding schools for 
both boys and girls. =< ena 
Write the Christian Register School Bureau 
272 Concress Sr., Boston, 


